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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Indian Museum Bulletin, an acknowledged research journal completes 
the twentieth anniversary of its inception this year. Owing to different factors like 
several other research journals, it has also not been regular and we are almost two 
years behind the schedule. Nevertheless, the searching queries during its somewhat 
dormant stages from. the researchers and libraries from India and abroad prove 
its utility and popularity. It will now be our endeavour to update the issues. 


Our readers will be pleased to note that the Indian National Scientific Docu- 
mentation Centre (INSDOC—a constituent of CSIR) has registered the Indian 
Museum Bulletin and assigned the Serial No. ISSN 0019-5987 under International 
Serials Data System. This number will henceforth be recorded on the right top of 
the Bulletin. 


The present issue like the previous ones is also of considerable significance 
as it contains a substantial matter on different aspects viz. Painting, Epigraphy, 
Numismatics, Anthropology, Museum Education and Conservation. In most cases 
the new discoveries are welcome addition and their analytical interpretations open 
new horizons for further probe in the subject. 


We deeply mourn the death of two internationally renowned scholars: 
Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar, a great epigraphist who was associated with the 
Bulletin and the Museum for long and Prof. A. L. Basham, an illustrious Indologist 
who breathed his last in Calcutta on January 27, 1986. Their passing away is an 
irreparable loss to all of us. 


THE KALIGHATA (KALIGHAT) STYLE—THE THEORY 
OF BRITISH INFLUENCE 


B. N. MUKHERJEE 


HE paintings and drawings of the so-called Kalighata style (Pls. 1 and 2) are well-known to the artists and 

historians of art of eastern India.! The relevant pictures called patas were produced usually on hand-made 
paper by a class of artists called patuás in the neighbourhood of the famous Kali temple at Kalighata in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries.? The art activities of these patuas developed into an industry turning out a 
great number of pictures to meet popular demand of pilgrims and others. The artists selected as their 
themes for delineation popular Hindu deities, puranic anecdotes, historaical events, incidents of daily life, 
social skits and different species of Indian fauna.? 


Though the exact date of the beginning of the activities of the pafuas at Kalighata cannot be determined, 
it must have been several decades carlier than 1888, when T. N. Mukherjee noticed the sale of great number 
of paintings at inter alia Káligháta.* It is not impossible that the art activities in question commenced some- 
time after the erection of the Kalighata temple and by about the second quarter of the 19th century A.D.5 
The activities of the paluas as a group are considered to have ended by c. A.D. 1930,5 though a few of them 
are known to have been alive сусп in the sixties of the present century? and at least one, if not more, can be 
noticed at present to be producing Kalighata patas. But, on the whole, the Kalighata style flourished and 
declined or at least began to decline during the British rule in Calcutta, the cultural metropolis of India.? 


Several scholars have tried to trace the origin and development of the Kalighata style. A few of them 
find British influence in the style and technique adopted by the Kalighata раша. W. С. Archer, the chief 
protagonist of this view, is recorded to have stated that *in place of tempera, the British medium of water- 
colour was adopted as more suited to flowing brush-strokes. The use of blank back-grounds, as in British 
natural history paintings, economised time. Folio-sized sheets of paper, as used in the same kind of painting, 
were convenient for a popular market. Shading, as used by the British, emphasised volume. Finally, contact 
with urban sophistication led to the replacement of faces in profile by the full or three-quarter view.19 
W. G. Archer also remarked that in “the themes and subjects” of the Kaligháta paintings depicting contem- 
porary life “the decisive influence of the British models is apparent’. These impacts on indigenous artists o£ 
Kalighata resulted, according to Archer, in “a fusion of two techniques—one British and the other indige- 
nous”.!* So the so-called Kalighata “school” was born in the special conditions obtainable in Calcutta under 
the British and had, according to Archer, an “Anglo-Indian” source. 


W. С. Archer was also of the opinion that “pictures of about the years 1840 to 1860 are often painted 
over lithographed outlines". Mrs. Mildred Archer also thinks that "Kalighat painters experimented for 
a while with faint lithographed outlines to which they applied broad washes of colour”.3 As an example she 
has published a picture of a paddle steamer with Europeans and Indians on board. It bears lithographed 
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РГАТЕ 1 


А typical example of Kalighata painting - depicting Yasodá with child Krsna behind her 
back, milking a cow. 


letterings, which according to Mrs. Archer, states that “the picture was made in 1857 by Becharam Das 
Pande of Kalighat”.!* 


H. Knizkova sees certain features in Kälighäta pictures as betraying influence of European painting. 
She particularly notes the general usage of water-colours by Kälighäta painters and their adoption of 
certain subjects popular in European art of the 19th century." 


If all these observations are valid, the Kälighäta artists should be considered as having been followers 
of a hybrid art idiom-stylistically and technologically. Hence an analysis of the relevant arguments is а 
desideratum in our effort for an overall assessment of British (European) impact on Indian painting. 


| The name pata associated with the relevant products of Kalighata suggests, as it is universally admitted, 

x that their conceptual origin can be traced to the paintings on patas (or “pieces of cloth”) well-known in ancient 
; and mediaeval India.18 Of the two recorded varieties of patas, viz., scroll and square, the Kälighäta patas 
belong to the latter variety. Each of them depict one single event or theme unlike the scroll patas dealing 
with several events or themes relating to one broad subject.!? 


| 58 The patas, generally assigned to the Kalighata style, are usually on hand-made paper, as in cases of 
several scroll patas (a few of which are now in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art). Apparently thc name 
fata continued to be associated with these types of pictures even after their base material had been changed 
from cloth to paper.?? Thin paper (of about 46 by 28 cm., or 48 by 30 cm., or 46 by 28 cm. in size) is known 
to have been used for turning out cheap “mass” (тай) production, while thick stiff paper is noticed to have 
been utilised for creating more costly “royal” (raja) patas (of about 13 by 8 cm. in size), which were finished 
perhaps a little more carefully. 


The use of paper as the base material was known to the indigenous artists of Radha (the area of which 
is now in West Bengal) even before the foundation of the British settlement in Calcutta. This is proved by 
the evidence of an illustrated paper manuscript of the Bhagavata Puräna dated т Saka 1611 (indvindu shash- 
Es thendu mite Sakavde), i.e. A.D. 1689-90. This manuscript, which was noticed by Prof. S. К. Saraswati, is written 
ч on country-made paper and consists of 203 leaves (measuring 35 cm. x 115 ст.). Seventy-six leaves of this 
manuscript bear one hundred and fiftyeight figural representations of the various episodes of Krspa's 
life as described in the Bhagavata and some other related stories. ““The paintings are in a simple and naive 
style, showing an economy in line as well as colour treatment”. In certain respects, they anticipate the 
Kalighata style. Numerous leaves of the manuscript also display floral, vegetal and other motifs.22 European 
made folio-sized sheets of paper were used for an illustrated manuscript of the Ramacharitamanasa prepared 
at Mahishadal (now in the Midnapur district). Different sections of the manuscript (now in the Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art) bear different dates like the years 1694, 1696 and 1697 of the бака Era, 1.е. A.D. 
1772, 1774 and 1775 respectively? A few scroll paper patas from Bankura (now preserved in the Asutosh 
Museum) are also generally dated to the late 18th century. All these dates fall long before the suggested 
dates for the beginning the fafa painting style at Kalighata. 


S It is interesting to note that paper of both the manuscripts do not indicate (excepting in cases of three 
illustrations in the Ramacharitamanasa manuscript) any priming ог burnishing of the surface. The colours 
used were apparently made of indigenous ingredients. The ingredient for each colour was ground and 

caded into a paste with a type of gum (or glue), and was dialut-d in water before used for painting. 
e lighter tone was obtained by the admixture of white pigment. So а kind of opeque water-colour 
ting jouache) on unprimed folio-sized sheets of paper was known in the 17th or at least in the 18th 
to indigenous artists of lower West Bengal, where was Kalighata and from different parts of which 
ame Kalighata, and produced pictures following the so-called Káligháta style. It was 


to use available cheap hand-made paper, usable unprimed or unpolished, for producing moderately pri 
pictures, demand for which was incrcasing among pilgrims and visitors to Kalighata, including peopleu 
to buy costly products. 


The Kälighäta pictures, which do not betray any indication of priming or burnishing, are usually 
on hand made paper. In Kalighata drawings, outlines are done in brush. In paintings the basic sketches or 
outlines are effected with brush or pencil, but not with pen-and-ink. 


The drawing in brush is made, as observed by A. Ghosh, “with one bold sweep of the brush in which 
not the faintest suspicion of even a momentary indicision, not the slightest tremor, can be detected. Often 
the line takes in the whole figure in such a way that it defies you to say where the artist's brush first touched 
the paper or where it finished its work”.2 These qualities, as S. К. Saraswati has rightly remarked, “are 
inherent in the structure of Indian artistic tradition”.26 Figures in good Kalighata pictures betray a sense of 
volume effected by bold, undulating and sweeping outlines. In paintings shading is effected by sweeping of 
the brush (or of a piece of cloth or cotton ?) soaked in water-colour (on a partly damped paper ?), leaving 
the parts touched upon darker than the rest and imparting a sense of gradual ascendence or descendence 
of colour between the dark and non-dark sides of the pictures. Vanishing tone is skilfully arranged to effect S 


а bold outline. Brush is sometimes used for demarcating outlines of certain physical features like nose, eyes, EE 
fingers, ctc.?? 


m 
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Shading in Káligháta painting is done, following an age old Indian tradition, for producing an effect of 
roundedness or relicf. In British paintings of the relevant period shading is intended to produce effects of 
light and shade.28 Directed light and cast shadow, two features of British paintings, are not discernible 
in the Kalighata products. Here we notice a difference in purpose and workmanship between the Kalighata 
and British or British trained Indian artists. Again, in European paintings great care was often taken to show 
anatomical details, which is singularly absent from the Kalighata pictures. 


The colours used in Kalighata paintings are yellow, blue, Indian red, green, black, etc. Occasionally, 
mainly in comparatively carly specimens, silvery (and golden) colours were used for ornamentation. These 
colours were apparently made of indigenous ingredients.?? For,an example, we can refer to black colour which 
was apparently produced from common $001.31 Even now an artist of merit, claiming іс be a Kalighata 
palua, prepares his colours from common indigenous ingredients.2 He uses hand-made paper and home- 


made brush prepared with sheep’s hair.9? In these cases he claims to be following his old family tradition _ 
maintained for several gencrations.?! 


The colours are apparently thinner than those used in earlier раю paintings, but they are not always | 
fully transparent (as in British water-colour paintings). White pigment is not known to have been mixed with - 
colour (at lcast not in noticcable quantity), excepting perhaps in cases of few known early examples (of 
which two arc in the Asutosh Museum of Calcutta). According to some practising artists, the reason fo 
avoiding the mixing of white pigment with colours by the Kälighäta painters, who increasingly be 
commercial turning out great number of patas to meet popular demand, was perhaps the fact that sha 
in colour containing whitening element could have been a time consuming process. This was hardly 
to the painters trying to produce pictures in shortest possible time. This hypothesis indicates that 
reason influenced the artists to modify their method of colouring. At least there is nothing to 
under the British, influence of the British medium of water-colour “led at Kalighat to the 
kind of Bazar painting”.% Had the alleged influence been so penetrating, why the Kálig 
to suffer from the messy drudgery of preparing their own colours, and did not use, like 
of the Company 56001,36 readymade water-colour cakes ?37, ра 


The Kälighäta pictures often have blank backgrounds. The same feat 


РГАТЕ 2 


А drawing showing “F male 
Kamini" (Lady in a k 
grove) or Goddess Laksmi. 


PLATE 3 


Kälighäta idiom.* In fact, introduction of lithographic press was to some extent responsible for the decline 
of the art of pata painting in West Bengal. This was realised as carly as 1888 by T. N. Mukherjec, when 
he wrote that “until recently a superior kind of water-colour paintings were executed in Bengal by a class 
of people called the patuas, whose trade was to paint idols for worship. These paintings were done with 
minute care, and considerable taste was evidenced in the combination and arrangement of colours. The 
industry is on the decline owing to cheaper coloured lithographed representations of gods and goddesses 
turned out by ex-students of the Calcutta School of Art having appeared in the market. A painting in old 
style can still be had, by order, at a price of Rs. 10/- and upwards. The patuas now paint rude “daubs” 
which are sold by thousands in stalls near the shrine of Kalighat in the neighbourhood of Calcutta as also 
in other places of pilgrimage and public fairs. The subjects are usually mythological, but of late they have 
taken to making pictures representing a few comical features of Indian life. Such pictures are generally 
sold at a price ranging from a pice to an anna. The following is a typical list: “Kali, Radha, Krsna, Jagat- 
dhátri, the Mother of the World, Goddess of Learning, Women fetching water, Milking".!? This state- 
ment may not bc an ideal analysis of the evolution of the Kalighata style. But it clearly relates the style 
to an old indigenous pafa-painting idiom and marks out lithographic press as an enemy of pata-painting 
industry to which Kälighäta painters belonged. A threat might have been posed also by prints from wood- 
cut blocks, sometimes using popular themes of Kalighata art (like the scandal concerning a housewife 
named Elokesi and the mohánta or the head of the Tärakesvara temple).13 


We must remember that the ordinary Kälighäta painters did not enjoy direct patronage of the British, 
or employment in the East India Company or in the European-owned commercial houses of Calcutta, where 
Indian artists were employed to assist British craftsmen.!? So they did not face the situation exposing them- 
selves to direct western influences which were at least partly responsible for the creation of the so-called 
Company school.® No doubt, as residents of Kaligháta near and later within Calcutta of the British period 
they could have been acquainted with paintings done by the Europeans or by the Company artists. Some 
of the meritorious and creative painters of Kälighäta might have assimilated some foreign traits and ideas.5! 
But these could not have changed their basic technique and style which remained indigenous all throughout. 
So it will be futile to interpret the Kälighäta art as the product of “a fusion of two techniques—one British 
and the other indigenous”. H. Knizkova, who, as noted above, discerns European impact on Kalighata 
style, nevertheless thinks that “to regard the birth of the drawings of the Kalighat style as the direct result 
of Europcan influence is disputable to say the least”.2 Not only the vital element in this art, as admitted 
by W. C. Archer himself, was Bengali; it was, as indicated by S. К. Saraswati and P. Ghosh," basically 
indigenous in all respects, technically, stylistically and conceptually. 


The importance of Kälighäta as а centre for pilgrimage grew with the expansion of the metropolis 
of Calcutta under the British administration in the 19th century.5 The new and increasing socio-economic 
importance of Calcutta drew more country people to it, which again ensured visit of increasing number 
of pilgrims to the nearby Kälighäta shrine. It would have been natural for the pilgrims, poor аз well as 
rich, to want to take back from market at Kalighata mementoes and representations of deities. This demand, 
if it was there, would create financial openings for local and outside indigenous artists at Kalighàta. That 
this actually happened is suggested by the presence at kalighata of artists from different parts of West 
Bengal, especially from the districts of 24-Parganas and Midnapur.* The British administration and 
several other factors helped the creation of socio-economic condition at a religious centre which proved 
to be conducive to the growth of the Kälighäta style. 


The flourishing state of Kälighäta pata industry might have been thus to some extent indebted to the 
British rule. But in the actual execution of the patas the British or Western influence was at best indirect 
and marginal. Indigenous technique and style, obtainable socio-economic conditions, and increasing 
socio-religious demand from a clientile (consisting of people of mainly moderate income groups) created 
the Kalighata style. In the boldness of conception and execution and “in the modelling capacity of the 
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_ graphed outlines, following the so-called Kalighata style, these cannot be called Kalighata paintings, litho- 
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in the Bhacavala manuscript of the late 17th century and the Rämacharitamanasa manuscript of the late 18th 
hagav а | ЕЕ ЫЗ i : 
tem n some scroll patas (including оп from the Bankura district illustrating episodes. of the 
5 zu Dt So the artists at Kaligháta could have been familiar with the indigenous practice of drawing pic- 
amayana). 2 ghat 


ith blank backgrounds. For this they need not have to be inspired by the British natural history 
m 1 Archer. Curiously enough, Archer did not mention while referring to this feature 


intings sted by à 
Po M : drawings of the relevant period generally have detailed 


of Kalighata paintings that the British and Company 
background. 


ier indi sart e Kālighā inters may be referred 
A further point of contact between carlier indigenous art and the Kalighata painte s may 1 to 
while discussing the question of blank background. In Kalighata paintings the outside surroundings are 
Е k 1 5 N = 5 
sometimes indicated by a patch of horizontally drawn black-colour at the bottom of the picture, suggesting 
a гоаа 2° The setting inside a house is alluded to by drawing a part of a curtain in the upper portion of 
the picture. The latter feature is noticeable is several illustrations in the Ramacharitamanasa manuscript of 


the 18th century. 


The selection of themes of daily life or social events as well as gods and goddesses as subjects for depiction 
was known in early Indian art, much before the coming of the British in India. Terracotta sculptures on the 
temples of West Bengal of even late mediaeval and early modern periods show events of daily life and people 
clad in European dresses.* Nobody can assert that Bengal terracotta art in general was directly influenced, 
stylistically and technologically, by European sculptures and paintings. The fact is that an artist, a man of 
the society, cannot spontaneously ignore social events and contemporary people, and will surely and cagerly 
use them as subject matters if there is a commercial demand for pictures depicting them. If the Káligháta 
painters depicted Europeans,” it was because the latter formed a well-known section of the Calcutta society. 
If they illustrated objects of natural history, it was because such illustrations produced by the European 
and Company artists, were already well-known and were in demand among their clients. They must have 
seen such illustrations, But they had their own technique and style for depicting them. We do not find 
any decisive influence of British models “in the themes and subjects” of the Káligháta paintings. 


The Kalighata painters used to draw figures with their faces generally to front or thice-quarter to front. 
The main reasons for changing the practice of presenting faces in profile, which had been popular with earlier 
indigenous painters, were perhaps ritualistic and commercial. The gods and goddesses depicted in Kalighata 
Palas are known to have been worshipped in common households, from where came the main customers of 
the Kalighata painters. The devotce would always want, as known from inler alia sculptural representations 
of Indian icons, the frontal view of the objects of worship. This demand would oblige the painters to replace 
faces “in profile by faces full or three-quarter view”. The practice of showing full faces, once adopted, 
continued to be used in depicting various other non-religious themes, as it gave the viewers the full (frontal) 
view of the subject of painting. Thus ritualistic and commercial reasons and to some extent customers’ 
convenience were more responsible than “urban sophistication" for effecting the relevant change. The 
physiognomical details of the human and divine figures in the Kälighäta paintings have often remarkable 
similarities with those of clay dolls and terracotta figures in temple sculptures of rural West Bengal of the 
late mediaeval or carly modern age.“ 


The theory of the use of lithographed outlines for paintings at *Kalighat" is ill-founded. Mrs. Archer's 
reading of the lithographed letters in the above noted picture published by her is wrong. The legend may 
be read as Kasighata (or Kasihata) (Sri) Vecharáma Dasa A (п) 1а, meaning “Done (at) Kasigháta or Kasihata 
by Becharam Das” (Pl. 3). It docs not carry any date. It does not refer to one Becharam Das Pande. And 
finally the name “Kalighat” does not appear in the legend. We have no evidence of the working of a litho- 
graphic press at Kälighäta in about the middle of the 19th centu = 


wy. Even if we have paintings on litho- 
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raphic work being completely forcign to classical examples of paintings drawn according to the so-called 
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line” the Kälighäta pictures can have a distinct place in the develop g g 
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of the Mughal conventions and also taking due notice of the sentiments of their new patrons and the local 
environment were responsible for the emergence of a sub-style of Mughal miniatures known as Popular 
Mughal or Provincial Mughal.* 


A few experiments of the carly days of Avadh rule, preserved in the India Office Library, London, 
bespeak this phenomenon. This collection is of rare significance for the fact that most of the paintings 
were collected by Richard Johnson who served as Head Assistant to the British Resident at Lucknow 
between the years 1780 and 1782 7. The earliest picture painted at Lucknow is assigned to c. 1760 A.D. 
made by Hunhar and it represents Aziz Khän Chaghätä with a sword and shield. 


Illustration No. 163 shows Muhammad Shah with Saàdat Khan. In all probabilities the painting 
was done at Lucknow in c. 1725 A.D. and it seems to represent the event when the former bestowed upon 
the latter the Governorship of Agra and subsequently that of Avadh in А.р. 1720. While the name of the 
artist is not known but the circumstantial cvidence suggests that the painter migrated from Delhi to Avadh 
with Saadat Khàn himself. Beside the royal attire the background with mountains is typical Mughal. 


The period of Almansür or Mansúr Ali Khan alias Safdarjung (1739-56) remained rather unproductive 
although there is one good portrait of Räjä Nawal Rai, Minister of Safdarjung in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum (No. 32.240) and this may be contemporary. The reign of Shuja-ud-daula (1756-75). 
however, proved to be prolific in this regard. Several painters skilled in the Mughal techniques came to 
Avadh. Mir Kalan Khan, painting both in Mughal and European styles and also inscribing his name 
seems to be foremost. Illustration No. 238 of India Office Library album depicts a Kashmiri village scene 
in which the ladies are busy in different indoor and outdoor activities viz., swingling a child in a cloth, 
cooking the meals and gathering of wood. The background and side grounds show the buildings in European 
architectural blend. The facial features and the three fourth projection of profile are distinctly occidental, 
probably Dutch or Flemish. Assigned to с. 1760 A.D. it is probably the earliest work of Mir Kalan Khan 
cither at Lucknow or at Faizabad. The border inscribed in the Persian legend reads as “Majlis-i Kashmir 
(a Kashmiri assembly) and Amal-i Mir Kalan (the work of Mir Kalan)*. 


The European impact is clearly discernible in some other paintings of this artist. Illustration No. 242 
shows a European princess seated on a gilt chair with two female attendants. The cpigraph, on the reverse 
records: (Padshahzadi kar-i farangba “a princess” European work....)?. It is interesting to note that 
the work has bcen mentioned as Europcan. 


Illustration No. 244 depicting a life size female head with a high hat and two ladies wearing western 
drapery is a notable specimen to mark the British impact at Avadh!®, Since the work is assigned. between 
1775-80 it is obvious that Mir Kalan Khän continued to paint in the period of Asaf-ud-daula. 


Illustation No. 240 containing the legend Amal-i Mir Kalan Khan (the work of Mir Kalan Khän) painted 
at Faizabad in с. 1770 A.D. is а citation of Nizami’s story of Khusrau and Shirin in which the death of 
Farhad has been shown and Shirin kneels by his side in lamentation. The landscape in the background 
suggests a good harmony of Mughal and European trends. The buildings are in western style but the hills 
to a great extent are rendered with Mughal touch. м (PL Г) 


Mir Kalan Khán was also sometimes engaged in copying the works of other masters. Illustration 
No. 239 attributed to about 1770 A.D. isa copy of an carlier Bijapuri work assigned to c. 1620 AD. 
The subject was so favourite that several artists displayed the valour of their brush to render it 22. 'The 
scene represents a princess watching the killing of a serpent by а maid servant. Two other ladies are also 
witnessing the episode. "The graceful princess wears а blue bodice and a long skirt of patterned gold. The 
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AVADH SCHOOL ОЕ PAINTING 


В. С. SHARMA 


НЕ mostremarkable characteristic of the Avadh culturcas reflected through different media of artistic 

exposure viz., painting, decorative and applied arts, performing arts etc., has been the harmonious 
confluence of Hindu-Muslim sentiments. Nowhere this beautiful blending seems so conspicuous as in the 
land of Avadh. This owes to a long cultural background of the region. 


Before the advent of the Nawabi rule in А.р. 1720 Avadh was a stronghold of Vaisnavism for the fact 
that Ayodhya is regarded as the birth place of Lord Ката. Lucknow is sometimes associated with Laks- 
mana as the Laksmana Tila near the Asafi Imämbärä has yielded the antiquarian remains of hoary past. 
The Ramagarilamanasa composed by Tulsidasa in the 16th Century played a vital role in reviving and 
revitalising the Vaisnava faith and particularly the devotion to Lord Rama. 


The Muslim rulers of Avadh followed a wise policy of religious tolerance. The reason for the soft 
corner of the rulers for the Hindu subjects may be the fact that the founder of the dynasty Mohammad 
Amin who hailed from Iran to try his luck in India as an ordinary merchant was introduced to the Mughal 
Emperor Farukhsiyar by a Hindu nobleman Rai Ratan Chand, a Diwan of Qutbul Mulk Nawab Abdullah 
Khan. Soon after, the Emperor Muhammad Shah, pleased with the talent and martial qualities of Moham- 
mad Amin, awarded him the Governorship (Subedari) of Agra and subsequently transferred him to Avadh 
where he assumed the title of Saddat Khan Bahadur Burhän-ul-Mulk and became an autonomous ruler!. 
The helping hand extended by Rai Ratan Chand must have made a permanent impact on the Avadh 
kings and probably acknowledging this great debt, they had respectful feelings for the Hindu noblemen 
who were appointed on high position?. 


A It is also a curious analogy that the early Iksvaku rulers and the later Avadh rulers had some common 
{ affinities particularly with regard to the taste for town planning in which good sircets, large gardens with 
groves, tanks, bathing ghats on the river, water sports cte., were the important features. Such references are 
met with in the Valmiki Ramdyana® and later classical literature. Of course there was no similarity in their way 
of life and ideals, While the Iksväkus believed in high morality, the Nawábs who aimed at secking the worldly 
pleasures rather indiscretely. With exalted aims the former lived on a supermundane plane but the world 
was too much with the Nawabs most of whom maintained large harems and spent lavishly to fulfil their 
carnal fancies®. Art being the mirror of the contemporary society we find the sapidity of the sovereigns 


and swings of the social streams duly reflected in the art activities. Here we are concerned mainly with the 
_ art of painting. 


Disgusted and frustrated with the repugnant attitude of Aurangzeb towards arts and troubled by the 
oils followed after the disintegration of the Mughal Empire the artists from the Delhi Durbàr dis- 
d seek the shelter of the chief in different principalities. These artists working with background 
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Ш of Farhad. An early painting by Mir 


Kalan Khan at Faizabad, c. 1770 A.D. 


Suja-ud-daulä, Indian Museum, Calcutta 


double storey building is conspicuous for the Mughal arches. Thc tree, parrot and cat are artificial in 


their appearance. 


Yoginis No. 245 is another citation of Mir Kalan's copy work of a Deccan 
original 13. It is assigned to с. 1780. The full Mughal impact is noticed in another example (Illustration 
No. 241) representing an elephant and rider trampling a tiger. This reminds us the hunting scenes portrayed 
at the court of Jahángir. Although the tiger resists with his claws and teeth yet the close fight is just to culmi- 
nate in the favour of his opponents. The anatomy, vitality and charging action of the elephant are 


remarkable. 


The visit of a princess to 


"The noose of the British power started encircling the Avadh kingdom after the battle of Baxar in 1764, 
consequently the British influence increased and a Civil Resident was appointed at Avadh. This officer 
became the defacto ruler as time passed. Shujä-ud-daulä, after being deprived of some of his authority as 
ruler and also a part of the territory preferred to move from Lucknow to Faizabad, a more centrally situated 
town. The artists naturally went with the king and the Avadh products are sometime called as Lucknow 
or Faizabad paintings. The Indian Museum, Calcutta possesses a good portrait of Shuja-ud-daula although 
the moustaches seems to be much stylised (Pl. 2). 


Beside the British, the court of Shuja-ud-daula was also visited by some other Europeans and the notable 
among them were a French military adviser Colonel Jean Baptiste Joseph Gentil and a French Swiss Colonel 
: Antoine Luis Henri Polier. Both of them had refined taste and deep cultural consciousness. They also gave 
= much impetus to the development of painting in Avadh. Gentil motivated Shuja-ud-daula to invite British 
artist Tilly Kettle from Calcutta to Faizabad. Tilly Kettle prepared six large oil paintings of the king 
and when the paintings were in progress some Indian artists were also trained in the European fashion 
of oil technique. One of these works has now been acquired from the Government House, Madras by the 
State Museum, Lucknow in 1963. This is the only example cherishing the memory of Tilly Keitle in 
India 1°, 


Colonel Gentil during his sojourn in Avadh (1763-75) kept himself busy in writing the books on the 

E and culture of India 16 and for illustrations he employed a local artist Nawäsi Lal who also copied 
the oil painting of Shuja-ud-daula. Mohan Singh was also associated with Nawäsi Läl and their joint album 
15 preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


| Colonel Polier who assisted Shuja-ud-daula in administration in the later part of his rule remained busy 
in research and collection of manuscripts, paintings, etc., to write some historical memories. The British 
did not like the indulgence of Polier in the affairs of Avadh and the Nawäb was compelled to terminate 
lus services but the then Governor General Warren Hastings permitted Polier to continuc his rescarch 
work at Lucknow”. 


- He employed well known artist Mihr Chand or Mir Chand to prepare illustrations. He also copied 
some oil paintings of Tilly Kettle but imparted a new composition such as Nawab Shujä-ud-daulä with a 
bow 18. The India Office Library has a few examples of talent of Mihr Chand. Illustration No. 248 
2 displays a courlesan wearing ornaments and covering her nudity with a transparent cloth. The long black 
- hair fall on her back and shoulders. The Persian inscription signed in the lower left corner reads: *Amal-i 
Iihr Chand’ (the work of Mihr Chand). The gold border also contains a legend reading ‘Tasvir-i khiyal 
ainting of imagination) 1%. Probably the artist conceived the female beauty in (nit form. 


" 
E 


goihen interesting picture painted jointly by Mihr Chand and Rai Fateh Chand (Illustration No. 249) 
he scene of Gajendramoksa with an Urdu couplet in praisc of Krsna. Visnu mounting on Garuda 


= 


j 


with his consort Laksmi is noticed in the right upper corner while the elephant king helplessly endeavours 
to free himself from the clutches of the crocodile in the pond. The dismayed elephant ultimately decides 
to offer prayers to the Lord with a lotus in his trunk. Mihr Ghand is known for beautiful landscaping and 
here he has tried to present different environments in one frame viz., the pond with crocodile and 
elephant probably the region under earth (Patala), forts and palaces with elephants, the middle region 
(Bhiloka) and Visnu above clouds showering the divine grace (Svarga). The broad border with scroll 
motif seems to be an important feature of his works. The Persian cpigraph is read ‘Amal-i Mihr Chand? 
"Amal-i Rai Fateh Chand’ (the work of Mihr Chand and Rai Fateh Chand). The painting is assigned to 
6. 1770 A.D. 


The works of Mihr Chand are also scattered in the East and West Berlin State Museums. 


The other painters who were working in the traditional Mughal/Rajput style at Faizabad in the 
reign of Shujä-ud-daulä include Patak Chand (Illustration No. 260 showing Rajà Anand Deva and 
Каја Dhruva Deva c. 1770 A.D.) and Rama Sahäi (No. 261, game of polo c. 1770 a.p.). The latter 
was also painting the Rägamälä set (No. 262, Rägini Patamafjari and No. 262 iv Devagandhara 
Ragini). 


The fourth Nawab of Avadh, Asaf-ud-daula (1775-97) concentrated more on buildings. The shifting 
of the royal seat from Faizabad to Lucknow in the very first усаг of his ascending the throne probably made 
it necessary to put up a good number of edifices in the new capital. The famines were also responsible to 
some extent and this extra bencvolent ruler had to provide wages to the skilled and unskilled labour who 
remained occupied in the construction work 21. 


Some painters of the time of Shuja-ud-daulà continued to work in the period of Asaf-ud-daula also as 
their paintings arc assigned from 1765 to 1780 A.D. While the traditional Mughal trends continued the 
delincation in many an example betray the acelerated European impact. Bahadur Singh, a contemporary 
of Mihr Chand has left some fine specimens??, Illustration No. 951 is a fine citation of Bahadur Singh's 
portrait work. It represents a Mufti in the traditional attire with large turban and long scarf. The back- 
ground is rather inconspicuous and the figure dominates (P1. 3). Other artists who were painting at Lucknow 
probably under the patronage of Asafud-daulä were Mal Chànd?, Miskin“, Uttam Chand, 
Muhammad Afzal?s, Jagannátha”, Gobind Singh?$, Ghuläm Rezà?, and Sital Däsa®%, Besides, we 
have paintings without inscribing the name of the artist. As a result of the confluence of the 
Hindu and Muslim artists sometimes the Hindu rcligious themes also found favour. One painting in the 
British India Library (No. 360 1) shows the love scenes of Rädhä and Krsna. The Persian recording of 
‘Rama’ may suggest the name of the artist and not the identification of the theme. It has Mughal and 
Pahäri impact (Pl. 4). 


The French envoy to Avadh, Claude Martin, introduced a British painter John Zophany to the 
Nawab in 1784. During his five years stay in the town Zophany made several portraits of Asaf-ud-daulà and 
some of Claude Martin 2°, The two Daniels (Thomas and William) were known for the beautiful landscapes 
and architectural prints in water colour medium, some of these are housed at the State Museum, Lucknow. 
Ozias Humphry an eminent British artist was invited to Lucknow in 1786 to paint miniatures on ivory. 
He executed some good specimens and also trained Indian artists in this workmanship. But he left in frustra- 
tion when a remuneration much below to this expectation was offered to him. The State Museum, Lucknow 
possessing some interesting paintings representing Asaf-ud-daula and his ministers appear to be contem- 
porary. One (13:34) shows the king with an attendant holdine Morchal. In another (28-211) he listens to 
music on the terrace. One picture shows ( 3-51) him in procession. His ministers Tikait Rai (13-45) and 
Hasan Raza Khán (13:35) are also seem with due grace. These paintings have been done in the traditional 
style and are devoid of European influence. 
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in the overall outlook. But now began а decline of this tendency and revival of Indianisation. The king 
had himself discarded the foreign robe and adopted Indian way of life. 


The continuous machination of the British Residents to usurp the power created a feeling of hatred 
and repulsion for the British among the Nawab’s followers. No doubt the Avadh rulers including the last 
king had several vices but the picture has been drawn out of all proportions by the Europeans and, parti- 
cularly the British Agents like Sleeman?** The affairs of state received little attention, out of а sense of 
frustration, from the Avadh rulers for they were not allowed to carry on their functions. The atmosphere of 
intrigue fostered by the British and distrust and disrespect compelled these puppet kings to leave the public 
cause to the mercy of the British and to channelise their energy and resources towards a luxurious life with 
an artistic fervour. Art practised under such precarious circumstances lost its grace and subtlety but 
it did survive only as a consequence of the impetus received from the patrons. 


A significant landmark in the paintings produced in the time of Wajid Ali Shah is that the Avadh 
style emerges as a separate and distinctive entity. Earlier the art of painting in Avadh was practised cither 
as a legacy of Mughal impact or under the grip of British conventions. Even the blatant imitation of different 
European trends was looked upon with pride. But during Wajid Ali Shäh’s time this tendeny gradually 
weakened and the Avadh Court assumed an indigenous out look and this is amply reflected in the paintings 


as well. Nevertheless, this was not a sudden switch over as the European impact did continue to exert its 
influence. 


The subject matter also undergoes а change now. Consequently, the emphasis is more on projecting 
the colourful personality of the King, his predilections, hobbies and pastumes rather than showing the 
British masters. Indian style dances and dramatic performances became more popular and these were 
also depicted in the miniatures and sketches. Rása or Rahas a became the hot favourite mode of the perform- 
ing arts in the court of Avadh and the king himself staged and directed it. Numerous paintings illustrate 
such themes (Lucknow Museum No. 60-58/17). 


Religious harmony was most effective now and both the communities participated in each other's 
festivals and ceremonies with much enthusiasm. The two important sections of the society were often com- 
pared with the two great rivers of the land the Gangá and the Yamunä complementary to each other 
hence this harmonious intermixing was appreciated as the Ganga-Jamuni culture. The king had 
great respect for his Hindu subjects and his sentiments have been very articulately preserved in the above 
cited contemporary sketches, preserved in the Lucknow Museum. That the king is shown standing in the 
Räsalilä scene indicates that he was himself directing it. The second scene in the sketch shows the Chira 
Harana lila (stealing of clothes of gopis by Krsna. Here the gopis begging for their clothes have not been shown 
nude although their garments аге in the possession of Krsna who sits on the tree. А similar theme 
in the Rajput and Pahäri miniatures displays the bare bodies of gopis who try to conceal their nudity with 


their hands. But here the artist has been conscious enough not to offend the sensitivity and feelings of his 
master for Hindus 37. 


The aspect is richly corroborated by the folk art which was flourishing in Avadh in its multiple abund- 
ance. This was essentially Hindu in characteristics and derived from ancient Indian art motifs. It is due 
to the fact that the carly Indian culture and its themes in art continued to attract the common mass and 
also the artists and artisans. Despite the fact that the king was on the loosing side in the power game the 
life of the king and the society has been shown quite happy and gay. Corroborated by numerous scenes of 


music, recitation and processions this aspect cannot be ignored while analysing the Avadh School of 
painting. 


The personality of the king was naturally confined to the painters in the Avadh court but the 
survey of the entire range of paintings reveals that the choice extended gradually to a wider field. 
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represents a nobleman Qutbuddm Ahmad Khan. 


The seventh ruler Ghaziuddin Haider (1814-27) who in liue of large sum got the title шышы in place 
of Nawab Wazir from the East India Company showed his regard for the British manners. T he European 
artists, painting in Avadh during his period were Robert Home, George Place, Thomas Longcroft and 
Charles Smith. Robert Home was the most famous among them and he made several portraits of the 
Nawabs. А few pictures of the Lucknow Muscum cabinet arc attributed. to him. Mention should parti- 
cularly be made of the oil painting showing Wazir Ali riding on the horse (No. 3525). The colour scheme has 
given much depth to the theme ??. There are several other works but it is difficult to associate them with 
any particular artist. In one painting the king is seen hosting dinner to some British Officers of high rank 
(No. 44-1). The western pattern crockery reflects his European taste. 


Nasiruddin Haider (1827-37) concentrated on buildings, gardens and the enlargement of his harem. 
At the same time he commissioned the service of a renowned British painter George Beechy who continued 
to work till 1855. His Indian wife Hinda served as a model for some of his master art creations. The Beechy 
family is seen in a painting by Beechy himself. It is now in the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ?!. 
It is quite likely that some of the paintings depicting king Nasiruddin preserved in the Lucknow Museum 
might be the brush work of Beechy. The furtherance of British influence is evidenced by the European 
dress worn by the king himself (No. S. 2658). In one picture he inspects the parade of the British soldiers 


(No. 41-67). 


Muhammad Ali Shah who was on the throne for five years only (1837-42) built a few buildings in the 
Hussainabad area but nothing worthy of mention appears in the field of painting. The Picture Gallery in 
the Glock Tower named after him creates some confusion. As will be discussed, the large size oil paintings 
housed there are all post Wazid Ali Shah works. The same trend seems to have continued in the reign of 
Amzad Ali Shah who ruled for another five years (1842-47); although there are a few 


Lucknow Museum cherishing his memory (No. 21:126 and No. 13:39) 


The decade of the reign of Wajid Ali Shah (1847-56), the last ruler of Avadh, 
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Wajid Ali Shah in Metiabruz, Calcutta by Mummoo Jan, ¢. 1865 


cum the present writer discovered the names of seven 
Ghulàm Mustafa, Muhammad Masúd, Mohammad 


Wajir, Hasan Ali and Jahan Ali Khan (Lucknow Museum collection No. GS 12), ND TA i 
recorded in the Persian script. The water mark on paper of thesc sketches points to the date a: DI e-Wajid 
Ali Shah so it seems quite justified to accept these as contemporary. The figure given on Ша les suggests 
that the number must have been hundred or even more. We have been able to trace seven names i a 
collection of twenty-cight sketches and the possibility of finding more names on the lost or scattered 
and unkown ones should not be ruled out. 


While studying the collection of the Lucknow Mus 
artists. These were Gajräj Singh, Asaf Ali Khän, 


As pointed out earlier Wajid Ali Shah had employed several artists during his exile in Calcutta and 
one painting showing him seated on a cushioned chair is by Muhammad Jan or Mummoo Jan of Lucknow 
(Illustration No. 292 of India Office Library). The picture, in western style, is assigned to €. 1855 and 
the Persian inscription records that the artist was the court painter at Metiabruz (musavuir shahi matiäbruj). 
The Lucknow Museum also possesses an album by this artist % (Pl. 5). 


Thus an independent school of painting had emerged under the patronage of Wazid Ali Shah first 
at Lucknow and subsequently in Calcutta and it would be justified to impart to it the nomenclature of the 
Avadh style if judged on the following four criteria: 


(1) A fairly large number of homogenous specimens of the style. 
(2) Homogeneity and affinity in delineation, 
(3) Evidence of patronage to the painters, and 


(4) Occurrence of the names of the working artists on the paintings. 


Efforts were made to coronate young Birjis Quadar, son of Wazid Ali Shah, who had stayed back at 
Lucknow with his mother Hazrat Mahal, during the days of Mutiny in 1857 and one picture in the Lucknow 
Museum shows this youth on the horseback (No. 41-48). 


A glimpse of the post Wajid Ali Shah Avadh paintings is seen in the Hussainabad Picture Gallery 
which has recently been named as Muhammad Ali Shah Avadh Picture Gallery. These large size oil paint- 
ings on canvas in the European fashion depict all the rulers of Avadh in succession from Saädat Khan to 
Wajid Ali Shah. Since the country was then under the effective control of the British, Europeanisation of 
the art of painting was but natural. The names of the artists who could be identified after the con- 
servation treatment by the National Research Laboratory for conservation of Cultural Property, include 
Т. Erat Harrisson, Robert Dowling, S. Dowling and Elice Grant. T. Erat Harrisson who has painted a good 
number of these pictures seems to have been very popular. Only one Indian artist, D. С. Singh, appears to 
have been employed by Wajid Ali Shah and the portrait of the king done by him is a superb creation. 
Most of these pictures are dated between 1882 and 1884. 


To summaries, the painting movement in Avadh may be divided into five distinct stages of development. 


1. Pre-Shuja-ud-daulà Phase—characterised by the Mughal style. 

2. Shujä-ud-daulä Phase—represented by the confluence of Mughal and European trends. 

3. Asaf-ud-daula and later Phase—marked for acceleration of European trends. 

4, Wajid Ali Shah Phase—noted for revival of indigenous style and repulsion for western trends. 
5. Post-Wajid Ali Shah Phase—characterised by the revival of Europeanisation. 


Ignoring the contribution of Wajid Ali Shah, Mildred and W. G. Archers have noticed only three stages 
of the 'Indo-British painting at Lucknow”. ° 


1. The first phase under Gentil between the years 1763 and 1775 A.D. when the local artists wea 
employed for illustration of his books and Tilly Kettle was invited to make portraits of | 
Shuja-ud-daula. 

2. The second phase corresponds to the reign of Asaf-ud-daula when the local variety of Mughal 
art was flourishing but it was developing harshness and the colours used were mauves and 
purples, flaring reds, dark heavy green and brilliant yellows. 

3. The third and final phase that flourished between the years 1800 and 1830 and it is typified by 
the ascending British influence. 


The above classification of the Archers does not take notice of the development of painting in the 
reign of four rulers from Nasiruddin Haider to Wajid Ali Shah. It is not possible to agree with the observa- 
tions of the Archers, particularly their negative approach for the works produced in the later half of the ; 
19th Century, when the Avadh School of Painting was striving to get rid of the British clutches and this E 
trend became manifest through the turmoils of the freedom struggle of 1857. Enough has been stated to E 
justify the existence of a distinctive and indigenous school of art of painting in India, which may be given m 
the name of the Avadh School of Indian Painting. : 


The most unfortunate aspect of the study of the Avadh School is that a large number of its products ar 
are scattered in different places in India and abroad. It is not possible to make a full assessment of this - 


style and to do justice with it until it is adequately documented and studied afresh in the light of new | 
discoveries. A special project to study the Avadh paintings will open new vistas and the lost threads of the E 
Avadh art will be picked up to shed fresh light сп the contemporary political, social and cultural life of 
Avadh during the reign of the Nawabs, whose role has been denounced by the British agents and writers 
mainly to usurp the power and to hide or justify their own political overtures 41. 
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refers to seven paintings made by Tilly Kettle for Shuja-ud-daula at Faizabäd. Archers describe the painti 
(a) Full length study of the Nawäb in a cloth of gold dress and fur cap, with right hand in belt he 
picture was in the Government House, Madras but now it has been acquired by the State um, Ia 


TWO COINS IN MUSEUMS AND TWO HUSAINI 
TANKAS—A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


ROMA NIYOGI 


6 LA-UD-DIN HUSAIN SHAH of Bengal had been a prolific issuer of coins; Karim has listed in the 

Corpus four types in gold and as many as eight types with many varieties of some in silver. A perusal 
of the list and the reference appended indicates that the silver type H is apparently a rare one of which 
only two specimens аге known.! This type has been described as bearing on the obverse the Кайтай in an 
ornamental circle and on the reverse a legend as ‘king (8)’; in detailing this legend Karim has followed the 
rendering of Nelson-wright, that is, “Al-Sultän al-Muwayyid......../ Allah al-Qäyem ba-Amr...... 
al-Nasir ba ‘Ayanat Allah Sayyid ‘Ala al-dunya wal-din........ al-Muzaffar Husain Shäh........ an 
One of the two silver coins referred to by Karim is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the other in the 
British Museum, London. Both the specimens are of rather poor execution and portions of legend which 
is in low rclicf have been defaced here and there. 


The legend of the Indian Museum specimen has already been quoted above (also vide Pl. I); the 
obverse of the British Museum coin has been described by Lane-poole? as having, the Aalimah within double 
wavy circle and margin in an ornamental border with the names of the Four Khalifas. On the reverse the 
legend is like that on the I.M. specimen excepting that the whole of the second line and the first part of 
the next have been left unread. On both the coins the last line has been partly deciphered. However, on 
the reverse the result of a careful scrutiny of the illustration of the coin in the B.M. Catalogue is encoura- 
ging as some portions of the unread lines look decipherable (Pl. 1)“. Thus, in the second line after a few 
blurred letiers—alif, lam, fe, alif, te, ye, alif, lam, kaf, alif, mim cam be read to the end of the linc 
and the portion may be rendered as—al-Fätch al-Käm. Sayyid which comes between the second 
and the third lines to the extreme left is really a continuation of the third line and is to be read before the 
name of the issuer of the coin. In the third line after one or two blurred letters can be read—lam, kaf, alıf, 
mim, te, (small) he—that is, (a) l-Kamtah. After this decipherment the second and third lines on the 


reverse of the B.M. specimen may be read as“........al-Fäteh al-Kam(rü)/(wa a) I-Kamtah ba 
*Ayanat Allah Sayyid”. 


The coin in the I.M. for which an illustration has been kindly provided by the Director of the same, 
on careful scrutiny has yielded similar results; in the second line on the reverse after Allah may be read 
as—alif, lam, fe, alif, te, уе, kaf, alif, mim, re, and a trace of waw at 10 o’ clock, and the third line begins with 
—lam, kaf, alif, mim, te, he; so that on the reverse of this coin also almost the same legend is found with 
the difference that ‘al’ is ommitted before ‘Kamru’ and Sayyid is placed at the beginning of the fourth line 
before the name of the issuer (Pl. I). The observe is slightly different as the legend here is found within 
a plain double circle; but the traces of the names of the Four Khalifas are noticable on the narrow margin 
of this coin also. The suggested new renderings of the legends on these two coins in two Museums are 
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0) Shuja-ud-daulä and his four sons receiving 3 patin Generar Sir Ropet Barber with two others. | 
Мама ivi Engl: hant and suite in р 4 
6 E d ста аный К a wii lance in his hand. Two paintings have disappeared and these must had 
some curious histories as the de phon left by Milner uggan ۹ 
i āb wi Я ii) Nawab with nine sons and a Мі b > 

айры à оле Tes of Avadh’, Bulletin of Museums © Archaeology of U.P., No. 32, Dec. 1983, p. 6. 
(ау. Abrege historique des sowerains de DIndoustan on Empire Mogol. 

Ini Divinitis des Indoustan. Е А 
E (c) Histoire des pieces de monnoyes qui out eic. Srappees dans P Indoustan. 

(d) Histoire des radjahs de l'Indoustan depuis Barh Jusqu а Petaurah. 
17Archers, ibid., p. 3%. 
187bid., p. 55-56. E 
1sFalk, T. and Archer, M., of. cit., р. 139. 
20]bid., Note. и ] Е 
?YThe ‘builder’ Nawab has been denounced by some writers as extravagant with low taste. Archers, op. cit., р. В 
?:1ndia Office Library No. 251, Mufti with a large turban; 252, rite of a Sati; 253, Miyan Mir and Mullä Shah; 262., Bhairava 


Raga. d 
эхо" 262 V. Raga Malkos and No. 264, lady in a grove perhaps arranging flowers. 
No. 276, Portrait of Mirza Shah Rukh. 
25No. 278, A lady going to worship. 
25No. 28, Portrait of Riza Bahadur. 
*No. 282, Portrait of Bahadur Khan Chaghätä. 
?3No. 283, Portrait of a princess. 
No. 289, Kamedeva. 
e зоо: 290, Amir Khan, Subedär of Allahabad. 
“Archer, op. cit., p. 186 description 306 i. | 
3*Archers, op. cit., p. 56. | 
32Nagvi, S. M., ор. cit., р. 6. 
31Cotton, J. J., ‘George Beechy and his Indian Wife’, Bengal Past and Present, XXIV, Jan.-Dec. 1922, 49-52 and Archers Of. cit., 
p. 58, Note XVI. 
33Sharar, А. B., Lucknow—the Last Phase of an Oriental Culture (Trans. E. S. Harcourt and Fakhir Hussain), 1975, p. 74. 
35Mr. Shore, a Member of the Calcutta Council once said that the purpose of the Resident was to creat troubles and unfavour- 
able conditions for the local rulers. 
(Gf. Paripurna Nand Verma of. cit. p. 25 footnote 1 and p. 71). When the services of dishonest and disloyal officers were 
terminated by the king they were often protected by the Resident (Ibid., p. 45). 
Even the rumour of the serious ailment of Wazid Ali Shah was a politically motivated stunt. The king and his mother also 
became unduly conscious of such scandalous gossips (Ibid. p. 70). 
о C., “Avadh School of Painting—fresh light on its existence”, Bulletin of Museums and Archaeology in U.P., No. 32, Dec. 
1985, p. 4-9. í 
38Falk, T. and Archer, M., op. cit., p. 150. | 
9905, cit. and Sharma, В. C., of. cit., p. 2. 
40Archers, op. cit., р. 59-61. 
“Sharma, В. C., of. cit., p. 4. 
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supported and also supplemented by the evidence of several other specimens three of which have already 


i ] 1 African Studies. (1973), in a Newsletter 
I the the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 4 
P Ronin ciety (1980) and in the Numismatic Digest (1984)9. The last two speci- 


e Oriental Numismatic So : à = ; у a 
и published аге very much similar though their respective renderings are not the same. The illustration 


in the Newsletter shows at the end of the first line what only looks like “al-Muwa” шош it 
has been read as “al-Malawakkal”. On the N.D. illustration this portion 15 blurred but a faint 
stroke between mim and шаш indicates the existance of a letter there. 12 е В.М. Catalogue also this 
portion is rather blurred but the terminal letters kaf and lam is clear. The I.M. specimen also suggests 
al-Matawa and show a faint trace of kaf. (Pl. I). On the Pl. No. III, illustrating a new specimen to be 
discussed presently this portion shows clearly as N.G. Rhodes coin has been rendered. In 
third line, however, ba ‘Ayanata in the place of batayid is clearly indicated by all the the specimens 
including the one discussed in the Newsleller and supported by the epigraphic references quoted 
in the N.D. The concluding portion of the reverse legend has been rendered by N.G. Rhodes 
as Kamala Fateh”, the unread portion of the N.D. specimen also partially shows Je, kaf, alif, and mim. 
On the I.M. coin (Pl. 1) the whole of Fateh appears and degenerated shapes of kaf, alif, and mim 
also can be read. On the B.M. specimen (Pl. II) almost the whole of “Fateh Kamtah” сап be discerned. 
With some difficulty portion of this phrase can also be read on the illustrations of the two new specimens 
to be noted below. A comparison of the obverse legend on those two coins published in other journals 
shows that the mint-name should be Dar al-zarb while the date is confirmed as 900. Thus the obverse 
legend of these two coins are similar but they differ from the two Museum coins which have no mint- 
name and date. The reverse legend of all these coins is also the same excepting for the fact that on the 
Newsleller specimen. Fateh is the terminal word and not Kamiah as on the other pieces. 


Two more unpublished specimens of the new variety of the victory /anka are now being discussed 
because it is relevant to the revised rendering of the Museum coins. The first one of these two coins may | 
be described as follows (Pl. III): | 


Metal .......... Silver VC СООР 10.5 gm. (approx.) | 
Shape .......... Circular УВ 30 ст. Уз 


Obu.: The Kalimah enclosed within a double circle; in the margin the names of the Four Khalifas 
with ornamental designs in between. 


Reo.: Six lines of legend within a circle almost the whole of which may be seen on the flan: 
Bo 

PA LLL | 

Al-Sultan al-Matawakkal Bund © Lan AM (de | 

“Ali Allah al-Fateh al-Kamrü : $ ie y | 

wa al-Kamtah ba “Ayanat Allah ANN Ey] а^ 15 | 


Sayyid “Ala al-Dunya Wal-Din 2 E ^N ) | 
Abu al-Muzaffar Husain Shah EA TUE SUE De 60 | 
al-Sultán Fateh Kà.......... = > |o لرا‎ | 


The second coin may be described as follows (Pl. IV): 


Metal osoosonaos Silver Wit. Venetis 10.57 gm. (approx) 
Shape e EE Circular Size ER 27.28 cm. on 


Obv.: The Kalimah as above; only the traces of the names of the Four Khalifas in the margin. 
Rev.: As above in more degenerated letters and poorer execution. 


The calligraphic style is almost the same on all these coins. On the obverse the Kalimah is in good relief 
and the letters are well-formed; the reverse, however, looks very crowded and clumsy with six lines of 
legend in low relief; the letters are small and ill-formed and the designers and/or die-makers seem to have 
engaged their whole attention and effort in containing the full legend within the small enclosure rather 
than in producing any artistic effect pleasing to the eye. 


Thus these two silver coins which have been described here for the first time and the two Museum- 
coins dicussed above closely resemble the two Husaini zankas published recently. All the six coins along 
with the опе published by Simon Digby belong to a new variety of *Numismatic Fatheh-nämah’ of Husain 
Shah”. 


It is interesting to note that these six coins of the same type exhibit some variations which indicate 
that these werc struck from different dies. For the obverse three die design varieties may be discerned: 
(a) On the coins published in the Newsletter of the Oriental Numismatic Society and the JVumismatic 
Digest the Kalimah is followed by the mint-name and a date all enclosed within an area marked 
out by the two sets of wavy lines in circular arrangement; in the outer margin probably the 
names of the Four Khalifas occur. The legend on N.D. Specimen is in low relief. 
(6) On the B.M. specimen only the Кайтай is enclosed within a double wavy circle with the names 
of the Khalifas in the margin with ornaments. There is no date and mint-name. 
(c) On the other three specimens the central area with the Kalimah only is enclosed within a plain 
double circle with the names of the Khalifas as above. 


For the reverse also four die varieties have been noticed : 

(a) The calligraphy on the W.D. coin is slightly different from that on the other pieces; here the 
letter forms are better and in good relicf. 

(b) On the Newsletter specimen which is similar to the M.D. one the terminal words Fateh Kamtah 
have been transposed. 

(с) On the I.M. specimen Sayyid is in its proper place at the beginning of the fourth line before 
the name of the issuer. 

(d) On the other coins the word Sayyid could not be contained in its proper place and had to be 
placed in between the second and the third lines at the extreme left end. 


This multiplicity of design varieties in addition to the die varieties as indicated by the minor varia- 
tions of letter-forms suggest that this type of the victory tanka of Husain Shah need not be looked upon 
as a rare issue. Its comparative scarcity may be due to the fact that majority of the coins of this series, 
because of their poor standard of execution and unattractive appearance, have repelled the hoarders 
of yesterday and collecters of to-day and consequently have been melted down. 


The historical significance of the victory tankas of Husain Shah has already been discussed by several 


writers’. The coins belonging to the familiar variety of the “Victory type’ of the Sultan were issued from 
several mints, namely, Fathabad, Husainabad, Chandrabad, Muhammadabad, Khazanah and 
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ON THE FRAGMENTARY, BI-SCRIPTUAL PEDESTAL 
INSCRIPTION FROM MATHURA 


DR. GOURISWAR BHATTACHARYA 


As pedestal inscription from Mathurá was published in the Indian Archaeology 1972-73— 

A Review (appearing in 1978), plate L-B. On page 72 of the journal the following short remark 
was made by the editor on the above record, “...... pedestal of a Bodhisattva image with a mutilated 
foot and an inscription of Kusäna period in four lines mentioning Mathura (pl. L B), from Mathurä......”. 
From this remark it appears that the learned editor of the journal did not pay any heed to the important 
facts that the record contains a date and that it is written in two scripts, Brahmi and Kharosthi. Records 
written in two such scripts are very rare in India and that is why this record from Mathurä has a special 
significance. 


This important record, however, did not draw the attention of the scholars for some considerable 
period. In 1982 Professor Н. Hártel, Director of the Museum of Indian Art, Berlin, took notice of the 
record because of the two facts: (1) it is dated in the year 46 and (2) it refers to the image in question 
as Bodhisattva in the Brahmi portion of the record. Professor Hartel read a paper with the title, The Concept 
of the Kapardin Buddha type of Mathura, at the conference held in Brussels in 1983, in which he had included 
this record!. We shall refer to Professor Hártel's remarks later at a ргсрег context. 


The bi-scriptual inscription from Mathurá is engraved on the pedestal of a standing Buddhist figure 
of which only the right foot is visible (Plate I)?. It is preserved now at the Mathura Museum (no. 71. 
101?). Unfortunately we don't know the measurement of the stone pedestal. It appears that the pedestal 
has been broken away just after the middle of it. 


The fragmentary record on the pedestal contains three lines on top in the Brähmi script and one line 
below in Kharosthi. As the lower portion of the pedestal is damaged we are not in a position to say if only 
one line of the writing in Kharosthiis missing. At least some traces of letters are to be noticed. As mention- 
ed above the editor of the Indian Archaeology did not make a distinction between the Brékmi and the 
Kharosthi scripts and simply said an inscription in four lines. 

Professor B. D. Chattopadhyaya deserves our thanks for publishing this record in the pages of the 
Journal of Ancient Indian History, vol. XIII, nos. 1-2 (1980-82), pp. 277-84 with the title, “Оп а biscriptual 
epigraph of the Kusàna period from Mathurà' The journal appeared only in 1983. Chattopadhyaya 
did not publish any photo of the record, a fact which is very regrettable, because the readers have no 
idea about the nature of the pedestal as well as the record on which his discussions are based. 
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| 
Dar-al-Zarb, in different years ranging from 899 A.H. (his first regnal x we E ee the | 
Kalimah is absent and in the regal legend which runs on both. sides o hee Кк him- | 
self to be the “Conqueror of Kämrü, Kämta Jajnagar and Orisa : А. E Er dm 3 а a к 
even before he seized power in Bengal in 899 A.H., had been an influencial o cet T ле m ER 
Hi ruler or rulers of Bengal and had led some successful expeditions to those regions ; аз at the very 
Hii beginning of his reign he was in a position to declare himself as the Conqueror ER е to 
Wid remind the people of the military prowess of the new Sultan. These military о GUYER, id not 
Ii] secure any permanent result; the literary and epigraphic evidence clearly prove that during the reign 
nu of this Sultan also Bengal's traditional conflict with her south-western and north-castern neighbours 
MW continued with varying results, The Riaz al-Salatin mentions one such successful expedition D the Sultàn | 
but gives no date!; two inscriptions also specially and exclusively refer to Husain Shäh’s conquest of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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> B . 
Bii these two areas,—the dateless Käntäduär inscription from Rangpur and the Gauda Madrasah inscrip- 


tion dated in 9070. Two of the new variety of Victory tankas gives a date—900 which proves that at | 
least a part of this region was successfully annexed by the Bengal Sultan by 900 А.Н. and to celebrate | 
this occasion а new series of commemorative Victory tanka was issued. As Simon Digby and М. С. Rhodes 
have suggested these tankas were most probably struck in this newly conquercd regions converting local | 
coins and bullions. This is also indicated by the obvious difference between the standard of execution 
of the dateless obverse side of some specimens for which old dies by experts werc probably available, 
and that of the dated obverse and all the reverse sides, dies for which with new legends had to be designed 
and cut in a hurry by some novice available near the Victory camp. 


Inspite of this practical difficulty of striking coins under the circumstances, (we have to realize that 
the minting system of the Bengal Sultans was not as well organised as that of Akbar whose “mint Urdu” 
often struck beautiful coins), Husain Shah issued this new series of Victory tankas for prompt circula- 
tions within the newly subdued regions where the work of consolidation had just begun; obviously like 
many rulers and governments of ancient, medieval, and modern times he knew that the coins were not 
only a good medium of publicity for heroic deeds and other achievements but also help in consolidation 
and integration of kingdoms!?. 


FOOTNOTES 


| 
1A. Karim, Corpus Of The Muslim Coins Of Bengal, рр. 108 ff. | 
1 2CCIM. Vol. T 2 р. 176, no. 201. ir: | 
: *Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Coins of The Muhammadan States of India, Br. Museum, p. 46, no. 118. 
“The illustration has been taken from the BM Catalogue. 
“Simon Digby's article in the Bulletin, which is not available to the author at present for this comparative study, has been men- 
€ tioned in a Newsletter of ONS by N. С. Rhodes in 1980, when he publishes the second specimen. | 
“When this article was written the author did not know about the two earlier notices on two more specimens of the same type; 
the Victory lanka published in N.D. should be described as the third specimen recently noticed. ў 
“Karim, Corpus, p. 117. | 
саду елш of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, ХУ, pp. 1 ff., Simon Digby, N. G. Rhodes, author and others. | 
› 1011. 
104, Salam (ed), Riäz-al-Salatin, pp. 132-33. Karim has identified Kamrü or Kamru 
bank of the Brahmaputra to the castern bank of the river Banäs and the 1 
nen Шш. GASP, vol. XV, p. 2). 
atalogue of Arabic and Perian Inscriptions in Indian Museum, р. 30; ЇН ] History 
ES OL. кзз лы od м т. р. 30; Blochmann, Contributions lo the Geography and History of Bengal, | 
SA draft of this paper was read at the Annual Conference of the Numismatic Society of India at Dharwad in 1985. 


p with the region extending from the western 
and lying to the west of the Brahmaputra to the | 


РГАТЕ 1 


а has read the existing portion of the record in Brühmi fairly well. We give below his 


Ghattopadhyay 
and Aharosthi parts (compare plate I): 


readings of both the Brahmi 


p. 279 (Lines 1-3 written from left to right in Brahmi) 
1. Savastare 40 (+) 6 (?) va 3 di 6 E- 
2. ghattasa dana Bodhisattva Mathura-(?) 
3. sa vihare savasatvahitasukha- 
(Line 4 from right to left in Kharosthi) 
4. Makarapratima mahada(m)danayakasa Ehada 


“The record thus mentions the gift, for the welfare and 


Ghattopadhyaya comments (same page), 
by Eghatta, on the sixth day of the third month 


happiness of all beings, of (an image of Bodhisattva) 
of the rainy season in the year 46(?) at the vihära at Mathurä. Eghatta, who is without any official title 


in the Brähmi part of the record, is mentioned as mahädandanäyaka Ehada in the Kharosthi part. Why 
this be so is impossible to ascertain, but that Eghatta and Ehada are two variants of the same name is 
linguistically admissible (sec the note at the end of this article). There can thus be no question of regar- 
ding the identity of Eghatta and Ehada, or the contemporaneity of the two parts of the record as suspect." 


Further on page 280, “Т am inclined to assign the date of the present record to the era of Kaniska 
on the strength of the official title mahädandanayaka which appears to have been common in Mathura only 
in the Kusana period. Secondly, the expression Mathurasa vihare, assuming that no letter intervenes betwcen 
та and sa, does not seem to yield any satisfactory meaning. Although I have taken it to roughly mean 
‘at the vihára at Mathura’, the use of the genitive may also suggest that Mathurasa may be restored as 
Mäthurasa and the intended meaning could be: “at the vihára of (a) resident of Mathura”. Thirdly, in 
the Kharosthi part of the record, genitive is used only in mahädandanäyaka and not in the proper name 
Ehada. The expression preceding these words, which has been read as makarapratima®, is completely 
baffling, Perhaps further discussions on the record will bring out more appropriate reading of and com- 
ments on this expression." Professor B. N. Mukherjee added a note on Chattopadhyaya's article in pp. 
285-86 of the same journal with the caption, A note on a bi-scriptual epigraph of the Кизава period from Mathura. 


Mukherjee improved upon the reading of the Kharosthi text and suggested a better reading and inter- 
pretation of the Brähmi part. That this better reading and interpretation of the Brähmi part is not at 
all necessary will be proved from our remarks below. 


E Mukherjee comments (р. 285), “The Brähmi inscription, consisting of three lines, records the gift 
a an image of Bodhisattva‘ at the vihara (monastery) of a resident of Mathura [Bodhisattva Mathu(ra)sa 
vihare] by one Eghatta in the year 46. Dr. В. D. Chattopadhyaya reads Mathura and amends the reading 


as Mathura. This is not necessary, since a trace of the sign of medial à is seen attached to ma." 


He comments further (same page), “В. D. Chattopadhyaya reads the Kharosthi inscription? аз 
т ca Ehada. However, the third ts of the inscription 15 E = and 
И, Е | zen E ee ba, of which the lower portion is indistinct. If we can read the 
ne у» a à ic e be Alas) as B(u)dhasa®. The second word is pratime (i.e. pratima, 
aus f 2 We OS ttopa hyaya 5 reading of the rest of the inscription is acceptable. The full 

can now Бе translated as “the image of the Buddha (a gift*) of mahadandanayaka Ehada.” 


os лу: ү Chattopadhyaya and Mukherjee have failed to see that the bi-scriptual 
eh e г record and not a complete one. Perhaps half of the text, both in Brahmi and 
Eight foot of th Б 1e broken away portion of the pedestal. One sees clearly (plate I) that only the 

c image is existing, the left foot is missing’. We are surprised that Chattopadhyaya was 
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quite aware of the fact, for he comments (р. 278), “The surface of the pedestal is broken at the 
edge, and it seems that whereas, due to this, the last letters of the first three lines have either been b 
or obliterated, no such damage is noticeable in the last or the fourth line." We are even more surprise: 
to hear that the fourth line or the Aharosthi version of the record is complete ! Mukherjee seems to ha‘ 
seen the photo of the stone pedestal with inscription on it. But he too takes the inscription as complet 
To our opinioh almost half of the record is missing and the texts, both in Brahmi and Kharosthi, are frag- 
mentary. The right portion of the record in Brahmi and the left portion in Kharostht, most probably to- | 
gcther with the second line (this should bc the fifth line of the bi-scriptual record), is missing. 


Now, those who are well-versed with the texts of the Kusäna Brahmi records know that after the 
date the usual phraseology which follows is elasyam púrvayam with variations and corruptions (cf. Lüders, 
Mathura Inscriptions, 1961, $ 14, 15, 74 etc.)?. The e at the end of the first line is not a part of Eghattasa, 
as has been taken by both the scholars. Similarly the last word of the second line is most probably Mathu- 
ráyám and not Mathurasa (corrected to Mathurasa) as taken by Chattopadhyaya!. Mukherji’s reading А 
of Ма in Mathura is wrong, there is no medial @ sign above ma. The letter sa at the beginning of the 
third line does not belong to Mathura but to some other proper name (missing at the end of the second | 
line)". 


Chattopadhyaya is surprised that while the official designation, Makadamdanayaka is given before 
Ehada in the Kharosthi part of the record why it has been omitted in the Brahmi part before Eghatta? 
(“Why this be so is impossible to ascertain ?”, p. 279). The answer is: the expression has not been omitted, 
it is most probably missing in the text of the first line. As we have said before, we don’t think that just 
after di 6 the name Eghatta starts. 


Unfortunately we cannot guess also the expressions which are missing after Mathura]. 


In the Kharosthi part of the record, similarly the beginning of the first line at the right as well as p 
the second line are missing. The record does not start either with Makara or Budhase, but most pro- — — 
bably with the date. Chattopadhyaya is also surprised to find “in the Kharosthi part of the record, genitive 
is used only in mahadamdanayaka and nat in the proper name Ehada” (p. 280). The broken letters ofthe | 
missing fifth line (2nd line of the Kharosthi record) no doubt contained not only the genitive sa of Ehada 
but also the dedicatory Buddhist formula for the welfare of all living beings. The expression like dama i зс 
also missing in the Kharosthi text. & 


According to our conviction the transcript of the bi-scriptual record should be like this: 


Line 1 Savastare 40 6 va 3 di 6 el]/* 
2 ghattas[yal3] dana Bodhisatva Mathur[a]/]] 
3 sa-vihara* sava-salva-hita-sukha] | | 
4 |115 [Bu]dhasa pratime** mahadamdanayakasa Ehada- 


5 [^ 


This record is quite interesting for various reasons, Firstly, as we have said at the beginning, \ 
the only bi-scriptual record from Mathurä, so far known!8, The donor Ehada (or Eghatta) seems | 
a North-Westerner, who was appointed as a military officer (Mahädandanäyaka) by the Kı 
Huviska (known years 26 to 60) in the Mathurä region. He donated the image in question 
asked the scribe to record his gift in two scripts, one prevalent in the Mathurä region 
which he was familiar. It was surely not polite on his part not to mention the name of h 
theless, we have records of the усаг 31 of Huviska where the monarch is m: ione 
the second case. We know pretty well that in the year 46 Huvişka was r over 


CHRONOLOGY OF NEPALESE INSCRIPTIONS 


ALAKANANDA BHATTACHARYYA 


EPAL in ancient times denoted the valleys around Kathmandu. Its existence as a geographical uni 

can be traced in the Arthasästra of Kautilya! which refers to woollen blankets from Nepal. The first 
unambiguous reference to the kingdom of Nepal occurs in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta?. Nepal is mentioned there as one of the frcntier states of the Gupta empire. 


The chronology of the carly history of Nepa! is shrouded in obscurity. Our main source of informa- 
tion on carly Nepal are constituted by the Nepalese Vamsavalis and a fairly large number of inscriptions. 
The genealogical lists of kings given in the Vamsavalis, however, are not always authentic and the chro- 
nology of the rulers mentioned in the inscriptions is yet to be finally settled. 


No doubt, some work on the subject has been done by Bhagawan Lal Indraji?, J. Е. Fleet", S. Levis, 
P. Landon®, Н. C. Ray”, К. С. Sankar’, К. P. Jayswal®, D. N. Mukherjee!?, К. C. Majumdar", D. 
В. Regmi??, R. С. Basak!?, R. Gnoli and L. Petech!*. Nevertheless, a reappraisal of the views in the 
light of the discovery of fresh evidence may not be redundant here. 


Considering the dates given in the Nepalese epigraphs, we can easily divide them into two distinct 
groups. The first begins with the year 386, mentioned in an inscription of Manadeva, and terminates 
in 520 given in an record of the time of Sivadeva, or in 535. The second group commences with the epigraph 
of Amguvarman, dated in the year 30 and ends with the inscription ef another Sivadeva (?), dated Samvat 
17216, It seems that the dates given in the first set of epigraphs refer to a particular era, founded long 
before the first known date (усаг 386) and the rulers mentioned in the records concerned. 


The inscriptions belenging to the second group also obvicusly allude to а reckoning. And, this system 
of counting might have originated in the period of Amsuvarman, whose inscription of the year 30 is the 
earliest known record of ıhe group in question. At least, such a possibility cannot be ruled out. 


Scholars widely differ among themselves with regard to the era or eras to which the dates of these 
two groups of epigraphs are to be re ferred. Bhagawan Lal Indraji was of the opinion that the dates 386- 
520 should be referred to the Vikrama era, while Fleet was in favour of the Gupta сга.1 S. Levi, on 
the other hand, suggested that the dates belong to the Nepalese Era, which commenced in 110 AD 


В. С. Basak, however, thinks that at least three different eras have been used in these records.20 
According to him, the dates ranging from Samvat 386 to Sambat 489 may be attribuced to the Vikrama 
Era.? He further reads the figures for 100 in the inscriptions of Sivadeva Газ those for 300 and assigns 
these dates to the Gupta Samvat starting from с. 319/20.** The rest of the epigraphs dated from Samvat 
30, are placed by him in the Harsa Era of 606 лр." 
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5 s 2 EUNT Е > rd the donat 
Second interesting uzzling fact at while in the Brahmi text of the record ated 
та m al "m os a à Pki а i e other hand it is called Buddha, if we accept the 
image i odhisattva, in the Aharosthi t€ С г Ж feces d 

; E г f бло as final Perhaps it is known to the scholars, acquainted with the Kusana records 
reading o E al. 


3 and its neighbourhoods that in the carliez records the image of Buddha is invariably called 
mom EG НМ 45 f Huviska, for the first time, the donated image is called bhagavato Sakyamune 
Bodhisatva. im ү |. doa we refer to the important article of Hártel which has been men- 
© Rd e On the identification of the images designated by the term Bodhisatva Härtel says 
и eure as well as the seated reliefs of the Kapardin type are no doubt of Buddhist faith 


. 564), “The standing fig ae / х AL ri 
E I full intention independently ihe image of the Master as a vision of the Great Being, the Mahapuruse, in which 


dwell the essential powers of a king dominating the world as well as those of a Buddha.” 


The image is called Buddha at the change of sculptural representation. To quote ED (p. 
564), “To stress the point: As soon as the companions are omitted, the figure is not called Podhisatva 


any more, but Buddha.” 


It is very doubtful if the image of the year 51 is called Bodhisattva in the record at all”. Unfortunately 
both the pedestal inscriptions which refer to the image as Buddha, are undated. But still it may be said 
that most probably they cannot belong earlier to the усаг 45. 


1 In the case of our image it is not easy to explain why it is called Bodhisatva in the Brahmi text but 

1 Buddha in the Kharosthi. It may be argued that the term Bodhisattva for the Mahäpurusa type of Buddha was 
quite intelligible to the followers of Buddkism in Mathura, but not to Ehada (or Eghatta), who, most 
probably, came from North-Western part of India. The scribe had also to follow the wish of the donor. 


NOTES 


lSee South Asian Archaeology 1983, Brussels, p. 559a (to be published shortly). 

2] am thankful to the Director-General, Archaeological Survey of India for the kind permission to publish it. 

3Chattopadhyaya refers to Lüders, Mathura Inscriptions, edited by К. L. Janert, Göttingen 1961, p. 138, pl. 99. But that is absurd. 
Certainly there were letters before ma in the damaged portion of the stone pedestal. 

*The spelling is Bodhisatva in the record and that is correct in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. It is wrong to write it as Bodhisattva. 

"This creates confusion, because the discussion is only on a bi-scriptual inscription. 

“This reading has also been approved by Professor Н. Humbach in a letter written to me. 

"The underlining is ours. 

b d 5For a similar inscribed pedestal, but complete, where the two feet of the Buddha are to be seen, see Dinesh Chandra Sircar, 
"x >: Select Inscriptions, Vol. Y (2nd ed.), Calcutta 1965, pl. XXVI. 

These expressions occur also in the Kharosthi records of the Kusäna period, sec, for example, Sten Konow, Charosthi Inscrip-- 
tions, CII, Vol. II, Part I, Calcutta 1929, p. 149. A 

О had surely some doubt about this, for he comments (р. 280), “assuming that no letter intervenes between 
ra and sa,..”. 

11$8 appears to be the last letter of a name, because otherwise it should be sya, at this period, to be a genitive case-ending of 
a proper name. 


!?Perhaps the damaged protion contained the following text: etasyám pürvayám mahädamdanäyakasya E-, i.c. at least 15 letters are 


missing. 

“This is surely ghaftasya and not ghattasa as read by Chattopadhyaya. For this type of sya, sce Gritli von Mitterwallner, Münzen 
der späten Kusänas, des Hunnen Kirada/Kidara und der frühen Guptas, Teil 1, Munchen 1983, p. 51. 

“There is no medial e sign here, cf. re in savastare in line 1. i 

The Kharosthi text most probably have started with date etc. similar to the Brahmi. 

1In no Kharosthi record such expression is met with. 

uThe damaged and missing 5th line (2nd line of the Kharosthi text) must have st 
other expressions and finally sava-satva ctc. 


Chat 1 mz x, Р : : 
(ne уа bes pee to the bi-scriptual (Brahmi-Kharosthi) seal with the name Anamgabala on it found by Hartel at Sonkh 


4 [EN 1 Lüders, op. cit., $ 103 and for case 2 Härtel, ор. cit., р. 568, note 4 (this pedest 
“We quote Hartel, ор. cil., p. 561, “The first deviation from this appellation is to be found on the fra i 
1 t us appella ‹ j agment of a standing Buddha 
е ycar TRES puer ‚of Bos inus the inscription of which records the installation of a bhagavato Sakyamune 

See Lúders, op. cit., $ 134. 
**Lüders, ор. cit., $ 135; Hartel, ор. cit., p. 564. 


arted with sa (genitive case-ending) followed by 


al incsription has not yet been 


Even if the account of Hsüan-tsang is regarded as doubtful, we have Chinese evidence to show that 
Amsuvarman ceased to rule long before А.р. 654 or лр. 651-59 (taking 48 as the last known date 
of Amsuvarman). This is evident from a Chinese source, collected by Levi. The account states that when 
a Chinese mission visited Nepal in д.р. 643 they found king Narendradeva (Na-ling-ti-po) on the throne?" 
From epigraphic evidence it is clear that atleast two rulers viz., Dhruvadeva and Bhimärjunadeva®® in- 
tervened between Arhsuvarman and Narendradeva. Therefore, the last known date of Amsuvarman (year 
48) has to be placed much before a.n. 643. Hence the dates given in his inscriptions cannot be referred 
to the Harsa era commencing from A.n. 606. The arguments given above also invalidate Basak's reading 
300 for 500 in the inscriptions of Sivadeva I and his ascription of the same to the Gupta era; for, that 
would bring down Sivadeva I, a contemporary of Ainfuvarman and a predecessor of one of the latter's 
successor (Dhruvadeva), to a.p. 639-40, when Amsuvarman had long ceased to rule. 


Now the year A.p. 643, mentioned in Cihinese sources should be placed in or after the year 69, the 
first known date of Narendradeva?? or in or after the year 65, the last known date of the preceeding ruler 
Bhimärjunadeva. So the year 1 of the continuous reckoning, used in the second set of inscriptions, should 
be placed in А.р. 643-65 (the last known date of Bhimarjunadeva)= a.D. 578 or after. 


In this context the Tibetan era of a.p. 595, proposed by Levi, may be considered. The occupation 
of Assam and Nepal by Tibet could have been a historical truth. Watters cites references from Fang- 
chih (chapter II), Т” ang-shu (chapter 221), and Ma-twan-lin (chapter 335) to establish that in “645 
A.D. Nepal was a dependancy of T’u-fan or Tibet and it joined that country in sending a contingent to 
help Wang-hsuen-tse in his troubles with the usurper of Magadha”%%. Levi has discussed in details, with 
apt references to authorities, the political subjugation of Nepal to Tibet. Am$uvarman, according to the 
French savant, became, for all practical purposes, a dependancy of Tibet under king Sron-btsan-sgam- 
po“. Under the political circumstances, use of the Tibetan era in the charters of Amguvarman might not 
have been a historical absurdity. But this hypothesis does not solve the problem. If the dates, given in 
Am$uvarman's inscriptions, are to be referred to the Tibetan era starting from А.р. 595, the last known 
date of the Nepalese ruler would correspond to c. (A.D. 5954-48) A.D. 643, when, according to the Chinese 
sources cited by Levi himself, Narendradeva was on the throne. Moreover, Amguvarman must have had 
ceased to rule atleast 16 years before the commencement of the reign of Narendradeva®. Secondly, as 
R. С. Majumdar points out, no era starting from Ар. 595 is known to have ever been used in Tibet 


The above reasonings bear out the difficulties in identifying the era concerned, with the Harsa era 
or with the hypothetical Tibetan era. As has already been noted, the initial year of the era, to which 
the dates given in the second group of inscriptions belong, should be placed in or before a.D. 589 and 
at the same time in or after A.D. 578. 


А retrospection of the epigraphs of Amsuvarman may not be irrelevant in the present context as 
this ruler alone figures in both the sets of epigraphs i.e., in inscriptions bearing both high and low dates. 
Am$uvarman appears as a Samanta or Mahäsämanta in the epigraphs of Sivadeva I dated between 
Samvat 517 and 520 as well as in the inscriptions dated between Samvant 30 and 48. It seems that the 
year 520, the last known date of Sivadeva I, marks the end of the continuous chain of reckoning commen- 
cing from the year 386 in the period of Mänadeva. The change-over is visible not only in the sudden use 
of low dates in records but also in the name of the palace from which the royal charters henceforth came 
to be issued. So long the records had been issued from Managriha (palace of Mänadeva). But from the 
time of Arhguvarman the epigraphs began to be issued from Kailäsa-kütabhavana. This indicates a trans- 
fer of royal authority from the house of the Lichchhavis to the house of ArhSuvarman, the founder of the 
Thakuri dynasty. В. C. Majumdar, therefore, draws our attention to the possibility of a new era having 
been started by Amsuvarman with his capture of absolute power. This era was continuously reckoned 
in the inscriptions of the succeeding rulers of Nepal“, 
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at 30, Lévi thinks that they may be referrable 
tention of the French savant is that during 


5 nd set f recor ds star tng fr om Бату 
With regard to the SECO! d (9) 
ng Sr ong-btsan-Gam- 20, who is 


to the Tibetan era commencing from 595 a.D.™ The А = a 
the time of Amsuvarman, Nepal became а dependancy of the 1156 


said to have conquered Assam and Nepal.” 


В. С. Majumdar, afler а careful scrutiny of all the thecries mentioned ee с iM the 
suggestion that the dates given in the Nepalese inscriptions can be well дЕ E m : а m : 5a 
Dr. Majumdar further thinks that after the year 900 of this era it was сше wit : ee e ‹ A of the 
figure for hundred. The years beginning with 30 in the epigraphs of ae ar an А 1056 > PIA 
sors do not signify, according to him, the initiation of a new era. They only inc zu he con * A on о 
Е = the same reckoning used in the inscriptions from the time of Mänadeva to that of Sivadeva I, with the 


omission of the figure for hundred. 


D. R. Regmi is inclined to place the first year of the era used in the first set of inscriptions between 
Ар. 68 and 78 (both years inclusive), but does not call it the Saka cra??. He wants to associate the dates 
given in the second group of epigraphs with a reckoning, the initial year of which falls between А.р. 568 


and 578. 


29 He has drawn our attention to a text 


The problem has been discussed at length by L. Petech 
and to Tibetan sources which allude 


called Sumati-tantra, which bears reference to a Mänadeva era, 
to an Améuvarman era. The same scholar concludes that both the eras are in fact one and the same. 
According to him, the inscription belonging to the first group are dated in the Saka сга, while those of 
the second group are dated in the Mänadeva era, the initial year of which corresponds to 576 А.р.?0 


There are, however, several other views with regard to the era or eras used in carly Nepalese epi- 
graphs. K. G. Sankar attributes the first group to an hypothetical cra commencing from 35 or 53 A.D. 
and the second group to an era founded by Yasodharman of Malwa in 538 A.n.?!. According to К. 
P. Jayswal, the first set of the inscriptions refer to the Gupta era of 319 or 320 a.p. while the second 
set may be attributed to an cra starting from 595 A.D. founded by Arméuvarman*. D. N. Mookherjee 
is of opinion that the early Lichchhavis used the Vikrama cra while the later Lichchhavis the Saka cra with 
the omission of the figure for hundred*. 


Such are then the different views with regard to the cra or eras used in carly Nepalesc inscriptions. 
А possible clue to the solution of the problem is, however, furnished by certain Chinese and Tibetan 
data. They help us to some extent in determining the chronological position of AmSuvarman and Narendra- 
deva. The Chinese traveller Hsüan-tsang, who collected his information about Ne-po-lo or Nepal in 
637-38 A.D. writes: ‘A recent king whose name is given as Ang-shu-fa-ma (meaning) in Chinese Kuang- 


Chou or “Radiant Armour" had composed a treatise on Etymology’.** 


Hsüan-tsang's observations clearly bring out that Arb$uvarman either died or ceased to rule in or 
shorily before 637 A.D. The last known date of this Nepalese king is the year 48 given in the stone slab 
inscription near the Chhinnamastaka devi temple in the Tanjha Mahalla quarter of Раќап?°. The com- 
bined testimony of Hsüan-tsang and the above mentioned epigraph, therefore, indicate that the initial 
year of the continuous reckoning to which Samvat 48 belongs, should be placed in 637-48= A.D. 589 or 
in 637—X —48 — 589 A.D.—X. If the year 48 be referred to the Harsa era, the last known date of Arbsu- 
varman in the Christian era would be (д.р. 606--48) 654 A.D. This by no means tallies with the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim Flsüan-tsang. Dr. Basak, while advocating for the Harsa era, notes this discre- 
рапсу and tries to explain it by stating that the Chinese pilgrim did not personally visit Nepal. He 
its to reinforce his argument by observing that “The Life does not mention a visit to the Vajjian country 
lo Nepal between the travels of Hsüang-tsang in Svetapura and Magadha**, 


years after the introduction of the first and exactly or about three hundred years after the beginning of 
the second reckoning. 


It is natural to suggest that all these eras weie in a way related to one another. And, since the year 
1 of the Newari era corresponds to the first year of the ninth century of the era of A.D. 7815, the second 
€ra which began exactly or about 300 years before the commencement of the Newari era, could well 
have started in c. A.D. 578-79, and the first era which originated exactly or about 500 years before the 
introduction of the second era, might have begun in А.р. 78-79. 


The second era seems to have been initiated only by.omitting the figure for hundred from the system. 
of dating. This hypothesis is supported by some other data. An inscription of Sivadeva, a contemporary 
of Amsuvarman, is dated as noted above in the year 520. We have another inscription dated in the year 
535, obviously dated in the era used in the record of the year 520. The name of the ditaka of this ins- 
cription is Vikramasena. The same name occurs also as the name of the dütaka in an inscription of Amsu- 
varman, dated in the year 34. As the year 535 in any case fell not much later than the year 34, Vikramasena 
of both these records might well have been one and the same person. This evidence suggests that in 
Am$uvarman's time records were sometimes dated with the figure for hundred omitted. А parallel 
example is furnished by the Maukhari coins where the dates are often given with the omission of the 
figure for hundred. 


К. С. Majumdar thinks that the practice of omitting the figure for hundred from the time of Ата$и- 
varman continued for three centuries till the commencement of the Newari era in A.D. 879%. It would 
be better to infer that a new era was started during the period of Arnsuvarman after the end of the first 
five centuries of the reckaning of a.p. 78, that this ‘reformed’ reckoning continued to be used up to the 
end of its third century or up to the end of the eighth century of the era of a.D. 78. 


The year 30 of the record of Arh$uvarman should then be dated to c. A.D. 608 (578+30), and his 
last known year (i.e. 48) should be placed in c. ло. 626 (578 148 =). This date is in complete agree- 
ment with the information furnished by Hsüan-tsang and the Chinese source noticed by Levi. Hsüan- 
tsang referred to AmSuvarman in А.р. 637 as a “recent king”. Narendradeva, according to the above 
chronological system, may be placed in А.р. 643 or 644. 


We do not know why in the period of Améuvarman the era of A.D. 78 was “reformed” by omitting its 
figure for hundred. The testimony of the inscription of the year 535, to be dated after the records ofthe 
year 34, i.e.. 534 but before the inscription of the year 48, i.e., 548 etc., suggests that initially the system. 
of omitting the figure for hundred was not universally followed. With the adoption of the system the reformed 
era began gradually to be looked as a new era. Hence the figure for hundred was not omitted in its second 
century or perhaps up to the time of the introduction of the Newari era. 


The era commencing from А.р. 78 was certainly imported from the Indian sub-continent, where it 
had become popular long before its first recorded use in Nepal. The Kusänas, with whom some scholars 
associate the origin of the era of A.D. 78, had their territory extended up to an area bordering on Nepal.5 
This is apparent from various sources. The Hou-Han-sku refers to Tung-li, the capital of which was Sha-ch’i. 
The great Yuch-chi attacked the kingdom and enslaved it.5! Another Chinese annal, Wei-Lueh, speaks 
of the country of Chu-li, also called Li-wei-t’o or P*ei-li wang, the capital of which was Sa-ch’i. This country 
is said to have been subdued by the Yuceh-chi.? According ta Levi, the country indicated in these passages, 
denoted South India. Thomas, however, suggested that Tung-li could mean the eastern region while 
Sach’i can be identified with Saketa, located in the adjoining region of Ayodhya.53 According to a Tibetan 
work Li-yul-gyi-lo-rgyus. (The Annals of the Li country), king Kanika, the king of Guzan and the li ruler 
king Vijayakirti and others invaded India and captured the city named Soked.*! Soked of the passage may 
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Lévi, no doubt, had earlier observed that no record of Amsuvarman et n = 2 and есп 
ninth ге al year is Brown to us. According to the same scholar, references to some details о BONEN man's 

0 Bn in his Harigaon epigraph of the year 30 may indicate that he ascended the throne in the year 
cor 


30 of a specified era. 
-arguments to point out that the term abhisheka-hasti or abhishekasva 
o 


taken to refer to his coronation. The same scholar concludes with 
y founded a new era. As 


R. C. Majumdar gives counter 
in the above inscription need not be 
the observation: “It is not necessary to suppose that Amsuvarman deliberatel 
ofien happened, it is possible that the counting of his regna] years was continued by his successors and 
thus an era grew into being"46. 

Thisis quite possible. The chronological implication of Lévi's hypothesis may also be taken into account. 
The year 30 of the record of Amsuvarman, according to this suggestion, should correspond to the year 
550 (520, the last known date of Sivadeva 1--30) +X of the reckoning to which belong the dates mentioned 
in the inscriptions from the time of Mánadeva to that of Sivadeva I or what we have called the first group. 
"The era to which the dates given in these epigraphs belong has been tentatively identified with either the 
Vikrama era or the Saka era or the hypothetical Nepalese era starting from A.D. 110. If they refer to the 
Vikrama era, the year of Amsuvarman's accession to the throne which Levi placed in the year 30, would 
have corresponded to (520, the last known date of Sivadeva I—58 =) 462 A.D. or after. So early a date 
for Amsuvarman is not vouchsafed by the account of Hsüan-tsang (see above). If the years of the first 
group of records are referred to the баКа era, the year of Amsuvarman’s accession would fall in or after 
A.D. 598 (5205-78). The last year of his reign would have accordingly corresponded to (598--48 =) A.D. 
646 or after. This calculation also contradicts the account of Hsüan-tsang and other Chinese evidence re- 
ferring to Narendradeva on the throne in A.D. 643. The same difficulties crop up if they are referred to 
the hypothetical Nepalese era of a.p. 110. Е 


These possible chronological difficulties or anomalies lead us to believe that the year 30 or rather 

the early years of the reign of Amsuvarman should be dated before the last known year (520) of Sivadeva I. 

This inference is supported by the facts that both these rulers were contemporaries and that two epigraphs 

(of the years 517 and 520) actually refer to both of them as living persons. On the other hand, Arnsu- 

= varman ruled for atleast 18 years as his known years in low dates range from 30 to 48. The year 520, 
we when he was already associated with the administration, should not have fallen much earlier than the 
year 30. And, since the year 30 of Amsuvarman will have to be placed between (с. A.D. 578+30 =) 
A.D. 608 or (578--Х--30=) лр, 608--X and (c. др. 589--30—) A.D. 619 or (589—X -+30 =) А.р. 
619—X, the year 520 cannot be dated later than А.р. 619 and not much, if at all, earlier than А.р. 608. 


This means that the year 1 of the era used in the first group of records should be placed in (л-р. 608— 
530=) a.p. 78. 


; If the above reasoning is accepted, the year 1 of the era used in the first group of records (inclu- 
ding the inscription of the year 520) should be equated with a year falling not after c. (619-520 —) A.D. 
у 99 and not much, if at all, carlier than с. (608-530 =) A.D. 78. 


A NE the years from 386 to 520 or 535, belonging to the first group of records, are dated in an era 
м) Зу cgan in с. AD. 78 or at best in the last quarter of the sixth century A.D. In the same quarter of 
the same century (i.e. in c. A.D. 578 or to be more precise between c. 578 and 589) fell the year 1 of 


the = used in the second group of inscriptions, dated from the year 30 to 172. The second era thus 
exactly or about 500 years after the introduction of the first era. 


IM 


iteresting to note that the initial year of 


: ; another era, used in the carly mediaeval period in 
the Newari cra had originated in the y _ ! 


ear 878-7947, It fell exactly or about cight hundred 


59]bid., LXV. 

ло [Yatlers, р. 285. h 
aLévi, op. cit., II, pp. 151-52. 
a2Gf. year 49, the first known date of Dhruvadeva (Спой, LI) and усаг 65, the last known date of Bhimärjunadeva (Спой, LXII). 
3R. С. Majumdar (ed), Classical Age, р. 87. 

128. С. Law Volume, І, р. 640. 

A5Lévi, op. cit., pp. 152-53. 

463. C. Law Volume, Тр. 640. 

атр. С. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, Delhi, 1965, рр. 270-71. See also Ind. Ant., XVII, р. 246. 

48D. С. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 259 ff. 

49 В. С. Law Volume, I, р. 640. Sec also D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriplions, р. 866, n. 1. 

50Asiatic Society, Monthly Bulletin, November, 1975, pp. 6-7. 

51 Hou-han shu, chap. CXVIII, р. 10; Journal Asiatique, COXXVIII, p. 88.; Tuong-Pao, 1907, S II, vol. VIII, pp. 194-95. 
52B. N. Mukherji, The Kusanas and the Deccan, р. 20-21; Journal Asiatique, CCXXVIII, p. 88. 

эз New Indian Antiquary, УП, pp. 91-92. 

sıThomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese Turkestan, pt. 1, p. 119. 

55/14. 

56B, N. Mukherjee, ор. cit. р. 41. 

5:Asiatic Society, Monthly Bulletin, November, 1975, pp. 6-7. 

ssEI., XXXI, рр. 167-86. 
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— Ibid., рр. 146-54. 


> y i it E Ka niska E hus we 
Stam or eta. nik be d ntificd ith. the Kusäna TU 115 I 
ti d fe Sak 55 while king Ka a ma 1де: W. 1 ler 1 ; А 
ha e both Chinese and Tibetan sources testif ying to the Kusana occupation of atleast par ts of U ttar I ra desh 

: = C: ip f Kaniska I also alludes to his nol over a regio of ancien 
The findspot of the Sahet Mahet inscription 0: 715 | а over M 


Kosala which also included Säketa. 


The legend on several sealings discovered at Piprahwa prove the еше d 5 ш Hos 
Kapilavastu. The findspot of these sealings warrants for thc identification of Pipr a е E 1 و‎ ; ap а- 
vastu. On palacographical grounds the sealings are datable to the Kusana репо Я he кы 
Devaputra which was а title used by the Kusánas, should indicate that the vihára E AR a 4 a 
Кисапа king.’ Thus we may conclude that the Kusana empire extended upto an area bordering оп Nepal. 


If the era commencing from A.D. 78 was the same as the cra founded by Kaniska L the former could 
have been imported in Nepal from the adjacent region included in the Kushana empire and uode the 
Kusäna age itself. As а parallel example we can cite the use of the era of AD. 78 in some inscriptions of 
Bandhogarh, lying outside the Kusána empire, during the Kusána period.$8 


Even if the era of A.p. 78 was not introduced in Nepal during the Kusána age, it must have come 
into use in that territory by the year 386. The Changunarayana temple inscription and several other records 
of the first group of epigraphs prove that Nepal was decply influenced by Indian religion, language and 
culture. There must have been continuous cultural contacts. So there was enough scope for the introduction 
of the era commencing from A.D. 78 in early Nepal. 
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and Dihar (Bankura). The cast copper coins were characterized by their wide diffusion, particularly in the 
lower regions of Benzal and were unearthed from Mahasthan? (district Bogra, Bangladesh), Bangarh? 
(West Dinajpur), Tamluk and Ichhapur (Midnapur), Dihar and Pokharna (Bankura), Mangalkote 


(Bardwan), Harinarayanpur (Howrah), Devagram (Nadia), Gitagram! (Murshidabad) and Chandraketu- 
garh, Harinarayanpur, Atghara, Deulpota and Pakurtala (24-Parganas). 


Of the non-indigenous series, coin-types issued by the Kusäna rulers w. 
northern and south-western parts of Bengal. The so-called puri-Kus 
been found in large number, in particular, from the Kansai v 5 
the deltaic regions of Southern Bengal. 


ere recovered from both the 
апа or Kusana imitation coins have 
alley in the district of Bankura, as well as from 


We now describe, in brief, the different types of coins of early Bengal. 


3 


Punch-marked Silver: Of the 772 pieces of punch-marked silver coins! examined so far, 640 specimens. 
have been placed in 37 classes? the remaining 132 coins cannot be accommodated to any class. There are 
twenty-two specimens on which the obverse symbols are completely blurred. Solar mark is not traceable 
on 91 specimens, including the 22 blurred pieces. The six-armed Symbol which is distinct on 475 specimens, 
is, however, not traceable on 167 specimens, and in the remaining 130 pieces this mark is rather crude апа 
debased. A solar symbol clearly depicts all the 16 spokes, indicating the rays of the sun, on a coin preserved 
at the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art.13 A few pieces contain extra solar! and extra six-armed symbols. 
On certain specimens there are six,lf seven!" and even eightis symbols on the obverse. The principal 
distinguishable marks on the obverse are: “hare above five-arched peak’, ‘tree above five-arched peak’, 
‘elephant’, ‘bull’, ‘caduceus’, ‘three taller arches’, ‘four fishes in a tank’, ‘rhinoceros’, ‘crescent above three 
arched peak’, ‘group of three haritipafichikas’ and other symbols some of which may claim to be unique!®. 


There are also fifteen pieces of punch-marked silver coins which can be termed as the “Double-obverse” 
specimens. On the reverse of these last named coin-types, the usual obverse marks, consisting of five symbols, 
are found. The reverse of the remaining coins, excepting those that are blank bear minute symbols. On a 
number of specimens nine distinct marks can be found. The recognizable symbols on the reverse consist of 
‘caduceus’, ‘peacock on five-arched peak’, ‘tree’, ‘solar’ symbol, “triangle-headed standard associated with 
taurines’, “circle with two taurines’, ‘four crescents around a circle’, ‘flower’, ‘circle surrounded by four 
taurines’ etc. M 

The punch-marked silver coins recovered from different parts of Bengal?? are generally of thin fabric 
but of varying shapes and sizes. The diameter of these coins ranges from 1-1 x 1-1 cms. to 2:6 X 1-4 ems. The 
weight of these coins varies from the lowest 1-7 grams? to 3-48 grams. However, the maximum number 
of coins fall in the category of 3 to 3:45 grammes (i.e. about 47 to 54 grains). 


4 


‚ Punch-marked copper: The punch-marked copper coins are fewer in number than their counterparts 
in silver. Of the 38 pieces of punch-marked copper coins examined so far, 5 classes of coin-types can be: 
distinguished. Class I bears on the obverse the typical deltaic Bengal motif of “ship” or ‘boat’, wheel and two 
circles surrounded by six dumb-bells. 


The reverse shows a conch-shell which is distinct on a number of specimens.* There are altogether 34 
pieces of coins in this class. A well-preserved billon coin, now in the possession of Asutosh Museum of Indian 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE COINS OF 
EARLY BENGAL 


RAJIB KANTI SARMADHIKARI 


1 


N November 1978, the Centre of Advanced Study, Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 

University of Calcutta, undertook a research project entitled ‘Bibliography of the Coins of Early Bengal’ 
under the supervision of Dr. В. N. Mukherjee, Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta. The project aimed at (i) preparing an annotated bibliography of the published coins 
of early Bengal and (i) compiling a list of coins found or struck there and now lying in various public and 
private collections in West Bengal and Bangladesh. The bibliography in question has already been compiled 
and visits to the private and public museums in all the districts of West Bengal have just been completed. 
The present writer as a Junior Rescarch Fellow has been associated with the project since its inception in 
November, 1978. Shri Dilip Kumar Nag, a Senior Research Fellow, also worked in the same project. But he 
left the Centre of Advanced Study in AIHG, C.U. in 1983. 


\ 
Though the coins preserved in the museums of Bangladesh are yet to be examined, we feel that we are 
now in a position to present before the interested academic community the broad features of the results of 
5 Our survey on the coins of early Bengal. Our study for the present is confined up to the indigenous and non- 
We indigenous coins of early Bengal. Two other broad phases of our survey, i.e. the Gupta and post-Gupta coin- 
types have not been incorporated in this paper. The Gupta coin-types! are just too well-known, and in 


regard to the post-Gupta coin-types recent works of Prof. B. N. Mukherjee? have thrown welcome light on 
their problem. 


2 

А somewhat disconcerting feature of our survey is that the yield of coins of early Bengal from its northern 
parts can hardly be termed significant, whereas in the deltaic regions of Southern Bengal and at the ancient 
site of Dihar on the bank of the river Dvärakesvar (district Bankura) the coins under review are copiously 
found. Notable hoards of punch-marked silver coins come from Tilora? in the district of Birbhum and 
Chandraketugarh in the district of 24-Parganas. Besides these, coins have been recovered from the following 
E dm Pokharna (Bankura), Tamluk (Midnapur), Harinarayanpur, Kultali, Deulpota, Hadipur and 
_ Simher-Anti (24-Parganas), Sagar Dighi (Murshidabad), Bangarh (West Dinajpur) and Fetgram' 


ка us Ee үс coln-types in Billon have also been discovered from Chandraketugarh, 


ES Specimens of the punch ked : 
à р “Marked copper coins which are fewer i i in 
n number than their counterparts 1 
ve been recovered from an their nterp 


Chandraketugarh and Deulpota (24-Parganas), Mangalkote (Burdwan), 


The distinguishing symbols on the obverse and г 
as well as in grains of each class, the deposition 
below in Appendix Г. 


6 


Along with the carly Indian coin-types, a large number 
to the non-indigenous series have alseo been discovered from 
coin-type cach of the Indo-Parthian rulers, 


of co 


The non-indigenous series of coins generally fall in the category of known varieties. But a coin-type of 
Huviska, bearing the curious irregular legend, has recently come to our notice.38 This interesting piece is 
now in the possession of Mr. Samarendra Kumar De Biswas® who has procured it from Farakka in the district 
of Murshidabad. On an examination it is found that the issuer of the coin-type is the Kusana ruler Huviska. 


But one cannot make out clearly what the legend stands for. The 
reverse is written in an extremely careless manner. The carlier par 
be read clockwise from left to right. But the later part of the Igend 


of the coin from left to right. Similarly, the reverse legend erroneously represents Osheo (Opho) instead of 


the normal (Ohpo). 


The coins bearing on the obverse a standing figure at an altar and on reverse crude depiction of stand- 
ing moon-god, may conveniently be termed Kusäna imitation coins. Presumably, in regard to their 


finds from Puri and adjoining regions these coin-types were also 


of hoards of such coins have been found in Puri, Balasore, Singhbhum and Ganjam districts.% The survey 
conducted by us shows that these coins have also been recovered from Harinarayanpur and Uttar Surendra- 


ganj in 24-Parganas, Mangalkote in Burdwan, Nischintapur in М 
Kansai Valley in the district of Bankura. 


These coin-types in copper are known to have been issued in 


The extant record shows that their weight varies from 250 mi. gms. to 6-77 gms. The diameter of these 
coins also varies considerably. Originally, the shape of these coins seemed to have been 2.5X 2:5 cms., 


2X2 cms., 1:5 X1۰5 cms. and 1x1 cm. 


A detailed description of the weight and diameters of the Puri-Kusäna coins preserved in different 
museums of the State, along with their accession numbers (if any), is furnished below in Appendix п. 
From the details of this appendix, it appears that there were various denominations of Puri-Rusäna coins 


current in eastern India. These pieces do not seem ta have follow 


80 ratis or 146 grains, for we have a coin weighing more than 155 grains. It is quite probable that these 
coins may have been issued in the sub-multiples of a tetradrachm of the Kusäna ruler, Kaniska I, having 


the type of ‘King at altar and standing deity’ and weighing more 


8 


In the light of our recent survey the view that no janapada of 
to its own needs а re-appraisal. Specimens of a cast copper coim- 
boat with a long oar on 1.44 and (ii) a flower motif on т. and (7) a tre 


everse, the maximum and minimum weight in grammes 
of the coins and their accession no. (if any) are described 


different regions of Bengal. These include a 


^ | Azes I and Soter Megas and а number of coins issued by the 
Kusäna rulers Vima Kadphises, Kaniska, Huviska and Väsudeva. So far 


recover any coin-type issued by the well-known Indo-Greek rulers from 


ins in both gold and copper belonging 


we have not been able to 
any part of Bengal. 


Greek script on both the obverse and 
tof the obverse marginal legend is to 
should be read from outside the border 


called Puri-Kusana coins. А number 


idnapur, and Taldangra, Rantura and 


at least four series and denominations. 


ved the indigenous weight standard of 


than 250 grains. 


Bengal developed any coinage peculiar 
type bearing the symbols of a ( large 
е!5 (ii) a deer and (ii?) an elephant on 
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i he representation of the conch-shell on the 
i Я bols оп the obverse and t 
Art, clearly depicts all the three sym. 
reverse.?° 
bols on the obverse of a solitary coin of class IL are not dissimilar to the symbols on a class of 
ee ed from Chandraketugarh*. On the obverse we have a solar symbol, 


unch-marked silver coins recover E е 9 a E 
ык armed symbol of arrowheads and taurines’, ‘crescent above three-ar ched peak’, and a ‘tree’. The reverse 


shows crescent above three-arched peak and two taurine symbols. 


‘bow and an arrow’, a ‘circle’ and another symbol consisting of two architectural 


On class III we have a ‹ à ЖАЫ сл? у 
low’, The reverse of this class of coin which is known from a single 


designs in the shape ofa ‘jor-bunga 
specimen, is however indistinct.?> 
Glass IV has on the obverse a tri-foiled tree in railing and on the reverse another motif of tree in 
railing. This class of coin is also known from a solitary specimen. 
representec i in, shows on the obverse tv i ‚а ‘hare tor and a “dog (?) tor.’ 
Glass V, represented bya single coin, h the obverse (wo animals, a 
The reverse depicts a wheel of which four spokes are traceable.?" 


The punch-marked copper coins recovered from Bengal are square or rectangular in shape. The maxi- 


mum weight of a coin belonging to Class I is 4:25 grammes”, while the recorded minimum weight is 1:45 
grammes. Classes II to V have one specimen for each class and the respective weight of these coins are 
3:62 grammes,® 1-95 grammes," 1:88 graxumes?? and 3:07 grammes.% 


ә 


Cast copper coins: The number of cast copper coins examined till now is 697. Of these total number of 
coins 216 specimens cannot be ascribed to any class as these were corroded and debased.3 On the basis of 
the symbols on both the obverse and reverse, or separately on obverse or reverse, the remaining 481 coins 
may be divided into ten principal classes. Quite a number of these coins were found in a good state of 
preservation. Some of these coins have bar-like metals attached on their sides. This shows that the coins were 
cast in a mould. Variation of the allignment of the dies of the cast copper coins shows that the moulds were 
prepared in at least two ways: in one case the allignment was done at 12:12 respectively, on the obverse 
and reverse; whereas in another case it was 12:3. Our study of the coins, preserved at the Museum & Art 
Gallery, University of Burdwan, shows that from these two types of moulds at least five varieties of coin- 
types were cast. Coins of class IB were cast from the former mould, and the coins belonging to the classes of 
IA, IE, IF and IFI were produced from the latter mould.3® 


In regard to the symbols on the cast copper coins, it may be noted that a few of these are described 
here for the first time. Notable among these are the ‘ship’ or ‘boat’ motif, ‘wheel’, ‘deer’ and different 
varieties of ‘tree’ and ‘elephant’. The “triangle-headed standard’ is shown on the obverse on 1. and below the 
flan of the coin, but in a series of few coins these are shown below г. on the flan of the reverse.37 


The coins belonging to classes IF, ТЕТ, 4A, 4B, 4C, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are invariably roundish in shape. 
Those belonging to classes IA, IB, IG, ID, IE, 2A and 2B, are however squarish in design. The shape of the 


remaining coins of the classes of 3 and 5 is rectangular. The thickness ofsome of these coins comes up to :3 Х:3 
cms. and even '4Х.3 cms. 


È: The weight of the copper and cast copper coins is theoretically based on the 80-rati standard (equivalent 
а ut 146 grains) and its sub-multiples. But the unusual degree of vrariations in the Weight standard 


(di hare noticed during the examination of the coins should better be noted in these pages in detail. 
NE 


| 
| 


ee 


(9 A Survey of the o in J. P. Singh and Nisar Ahmad (Eds.), Coinage and Economy of North Eastern States 
A ja, Varanasi, рр. Mo 
3 Y ie of Harikela Coinage in the Archaeology of Bangladesh, JVRM, Vol. 7, рр. 59-68. 
xi) Series IA of Harikela Coinage, JNSI, Vol. XLVII, 1985, Parts I & II, pp. 133-34. 
б) Commerce and Moncy in the Western and Central Sectors of Eastern India, Indian Museum Bulletin, Vol. XVII, 1982, 
do) DA Harikela, Coin Review, 1976, pp. 2-3. 
(x In this context cf. also the article, ‘Gold Coin of Naladeva’, by D. С. Sircar in Numismatic Digest, Vol. III, pp. 10-12, 
„n Archacology 1961-62 A Review (henceforth IAAR), р. 59, pl. XOVB. 

Jie oudhury, Chittaranjan, 4 Catalogue of Early Indian Coins in the Asutosh Museum (henceforth CEIC, AM), Part I, 1962 
Roy t pages; The Statesman, January 10, 1970; cf. also TAAR, 1962-63, р. 40; 1963-64, p. 63. i 
leyan p Kunjagobinda, Excavations at Bangarh (henceforth EB), Calcutta University, 1948, pp. 30-32. 
kr N. G., Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1930-34, р. 255, pl. CXXVI, a-e. A few pieces of punch- 
Be ver coins are also known to have been discovered from Wari Bator and Sabhar regions near Dacca. cf. Annual Report 
ДЕЙ, Dacca Museum, 1935-36, p. 5. See also JVRM, Vol. I, 1972, pp. 40 ff. 
ТС, AM, pp. XXII-XXIII. 
a meds N. Mahasthan, Karachi, 1964, p. 49; Journal of Indian History (henceforth JIH), Vol. LV, 1977, Part III, p. 42. 

Й . 30-32. Я " 
КОО Parishad Patrika, 1335, рр. 107-9. 
рог the provenance of these coins see fin. 4 above. 4 Е 
Тһе detailed typological study of these coins has already been made. The results of this study will be shortly published else- 


e NO: 2437, Asutosh Museum (henceforth AM). 


146]. Nos. 3 and 95 of the Catalogue (henceforth cat.) prepared by us and now lying at the Office of the Centre of Advanced 
Study, Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta. The coins are now preserved at the 
Directorate of Archacology, Government of West Bengal (henceforth Dir. Arch., W.B.). No accession register of coins has yet 
been prepared at the Dir. Arch., W.B. 

Cat. Sl. No. 95, Dir. Arch., W.B. 

1sAcc. No. 2425, 2558 etc., A.M. 

17Acc. No. 2418, 2422, 2533 and 48 (Р.Н. 93), A.M. 

18Cat., SI. No. 3, Dir. Arch., W.B. 

»7AIH, Vol. XIV, p. 60, £n. 1; 7№57, Vol. XLVI, 1984, p. 12, £n. 1. 

20We have not found any noticeable difference between the symbols on the punch-marked silver coins recovered from the Northern 
and the Southern parts of Bengal. The usual symbols which are found to have been struck on the coin-types of the Southern 
part of Bengal, are also noticed on the coins recovered from the Northern part of Bengal. However, in respect of the weights 
of the coin-types, uncarthed from Fetgram, near Rajshahi, it is found that these are of lesser weight and they all weight 
below 3 grammes. [cf. Acc. No. C14063, (14099 etc., Indian Museum (henceforth IM]. These coins are a bit worn and were 
perhaps in circulation for a longer period of time. 

"The specimen (Cat. SI. No. 178, Dir. Arch., W.B.) weighing 1.7 grammes (i.e. about 28 grains) contains on its narrower 
portion a hole. Presumably, it was used as an ornamental device. Though much worn, the coin-type depicted five clear symbols 
on the obverse and a beautiful mark of an eight-petalled flower on the reverse. This piece is one of the numerous genuine 
coins this scribe has ever scen. 

“Acc. Nos. 1108, 1145, 1147, 1148 etc., A.M. 

*Acc, No. 1146, A.M. 

“Acc. No. 2605, A.M. 

“Cf. the coin-type from Deulpota, district 24-parganas, Cat. 51. No. 275, Dir. Arch., W.B. 

“The coin-type has been recovered from Dihar, district Bankura and now preserved at the Acharya Jogesh Chandra Purakriti 
Bhavan (henceforth AJCPB), Vishnupur. See Cat. Sl. No. 9, AJCPB. 

*Cat., 51. No. 10, АЈСРВ. 

“Acc, No. 2715, A.M. 

™Cat., SI. No. 278, Dir. Arch., W.B. 

“Acc. No. 2695, A.M. 

“Cat, SI. No. 275, Dir. Arch., W.B. 

“Cat. Sl. No. 9, AJCPB. 

“Cat. Sl. No. 10, AJCPB. 

“An analysis of a cast copper coin carried at the laboratory of the Alloy Steel Plant at Durgapur, reveals the following contents 
of two different metals: copper 99.596 and silver 0.00595. Bronze, zinc and arsenic are absent in this piece of coin which has 

соусе from Harinarayanpur, 24-Parganas. Gf. Bijiian Sanskriti, Vol. I, Nos. 5-6, р. 112; Puratattvik, Vol. I, No. 1, 1386, 


p. 18. 
For the depiction of the symbols on both the obverse and reverse of these classes and other details see Appendix-I below. 2 
coin belonging to class IB, now preserved at the Indian Museum, Асс. №. (3828, presents an unusual feeture. This parti- 
cular Coin contains on the obverse an extra ladder and on the reverse, parts of additional (i) railing and (її) hollow cross. 
1° coin-type is unusually bigger than the other specimens. This is because when a set of coins was taken out from the 
mould and was being cut into respective pieces of coins, the worker in the mint wrongly over-stepped the limit and included 
In this piece а fraction. of the next coin, containing thereby the above noted excess symbols. Consequently, the next coin 
Would be deprived of those symbols. We have also come across ununiform level of metal on many a coin-type. This feature 
Indicates a crude form of casting. я Е E 
ec Appendix-I, class IE. Pranab Chattopadhyay does not mention this last-named triangle-headed standard, being the third 
Ney 9n the cast copper coins in his otherwise well-written essay on the cast copper coins of early Bengal. СА Риган, Vol. I, 
0. 1, 20. In regard to the depiction of horse on the cast copper coins, preserved at the Asutosh Museum, we may add that 
E we pieces of coin, Асс. Nos. 11, PH. 94 and 1706, the motif of the animal comes very close to that of the horse. But the 
apo, Symbols have to be verified and re-examined. 1 5 = 
S a similar Coin-type of Kanishka, with irregular legend, recovered from Mahästhan, see N. С. Mannan qim m 
КУШ, 1932, 127-29, With the kind permission of the authorities of the Indian Museum, an examination o coin has 


cen arranged, The coin-type weighs 7.4698 gms. and its diameter being 2x 2 cms, 
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ant historical sites. One of these two sites is Tamluk and the 
type are now preserved at the Tämralipta Museum 
llection of a well-known coin-collector of Calcutta,ss 


ioned in this connection that a large number of coins in silver, billon and copper With a 
T A pe m ed and (iii) a symbol comprising two circles and six dumb-bells оп one side and 
M e other, struck with separate dies, have been recovered a ee and 
its adjoining regions.” This type of coins is now preserved at the Asutosh Museu o ndian ү А > ectorate 
of Archacology, West Bengal, Balanda Pratna-Samgrahasälä (Haroa, 24-Parganas) e ша fee э 
public and private collections. The boat represents the popular mode of conveyance is t ae riv crine tracts 
and there is every reason to believed that the coin-types, referred to above, representing, inter alia, the 
replica of a ship or boat, were essentially issued from at least two centres in the deltaic region of Bengal. 
If this hypothesis be accepted, then onc of these two centres was the flourishing ancient port site of Tämralipta 
and the other was the well-known historical site of Chandraketugarh. The two series of coin-types in cast 
copper as well as in silver, billon and copper were definitely the carliest metallic medium of exchange issued 
from at least these two centres. These coin-types may therefore be called the ‘janapada’ coins of early Bengal.18 


the other have been discovered from two important + 
other is Chandraketugarh. The specimens of this coin- 
and Research Centre at Tamluk and at the private co 


In this context, mention may be made of two interesting cast coins belonging to the early centuries of 
the Christian era. The two coins are now preserved at the collection of two well-known coin-collectors. 
One of these coins was found at Harinarayanpur? and the other was recovered from Chandraketugarh.0 
The first of these depicts on the obverse a wheel and a four-letter Greek legend below the wheel. Prof. 
B. N. Mukherjee has kindly examined the coin and he has read the legend as ONE P[OY] i.e. of Oner. 
The reverse is much corroded and seems to contain three letters (UPII ?) The coin-type ishighly interesting 
as we have no record of any Indo-Greck king who is known to have assumed the name of Oner and depicted 
the wheel device on his coin-type. The Greek-legend obviously indicates that the issuer was a Greek national, 
but in the absence of corroborative evidence it is difficult to place him in the line of the Indo-Greek rulers 
who reigned far away in the land of the five rivers and beyond. The reverse legend is rather indistinct and 
one cannot make out anything from the three letters inscribed on this side. 


The second coin-type imitates on the obverse very crude copy of Kusàna coin-type i.e. king holding 
а long spear in his left hand while his right hand is putting oblations on an altar. On the reverse there is 
a trec-in-railing, similar to those found on the punch-marked silver coins. The obverse type indicates that 
the upper date of the coin cannot be carlier than third century A.D. The reverse type which is a copy of 


punch-marked coin, shows that cast coins carrying this type were in circulation at least up to the third 
century A.D. 


(This paper is dedicated to the memory of late Prof. S. K. Mitr 
EM Indian History and Culture at both the undergraduate and post-graduate levels, owed a lot to 
im. He was eminently successful in bringing around him same of to-day'sfront-ranking scholars in this field 


of study. He will be sadly missed by all of them. The author takes this opportunity to pay his respectful 
tribute of gratitude to the memory of late Prof. S. К. Mitra.) 


a. The dissemination of knowledge in 
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ао. ir cen ome. ша A Bengal, have already bcen compiled by us. The statistical details on these 
2 a алаш Svar amara и т Ei ua (in Bengali), to be published shortly. 
(ti comage of the Ráta family of Samatata, JAS, Vol. XXI 1979 - 
“ 2 Variety of Gold coinage of Samatata, JAS, Vol. XXVI, № RS 
D) 
(vi) "The Original "Territory of Hari 
vi | y of Harikela, 
(vii) Harikela and Related coinages, JAIH, Vol. X, 1976-77 


(tiii) The Coin-legend Harikel » Pp. 166-171. 
(ix) А Note on "Um байса of е VEU КҮШ, 1976, pp: 99-101 
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391 am greatful to Mr. Mohit Roy of Krishnagar for drawing my attention to this coin now in the possession of Mr. 5. К, D 
Biswas also of Se of Bengal, 1895 61-65 [3 
106 f. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengn рр. 61-65. : 
again, V. А, Lie of the Coins in the Indian Museum, (henceforth CCIM), Vol. I, Reprint, Р. 93, No. 5. 
«CCIM, Vol. I, р. 73, №. 50; р. 74, No. 64. 
“JIH, Opp. cit., p. 44. 
here is the standing figure of the boatman. 


«Оп one specimen t 3 
On the above-mentioned coin-type there is a human figure under the trec. 


«Collection of Mr. A. Banerji, Calcutta-60. 
47A specimen of this type in copper is also recovered from Bangarh, cf. EB, p. 31. SI. No. 6. 
зр, È. Gupta inclines to specify the punch-marked silver coins with the symbols of a wheel, a ship and a “symbol associated wit] 

ith 


arrows (sic) and a double-circle’ as the *janapada' coins of ‘vanga’ (P. L. Gupta, Coins, NBT, New Delhi, 1979, p. 10 
13). Gupta does not however assign any reason as to why this type of coin should be called ‘janapada’ coins of ‘y and 
Gupta's description of these coins in his book is also incomplete. The reverse of these types of coins invariably bears a b м 
mark of ‘conchshell’, to which he has not made any reference. Gupta again fells us that the third symbol on obvers и! 
of ‘six arrows placed around a double circle’ (Gupta, Opp. cit., p. 13). But a closer examination reveals that these ки dus 
bells (damerus) and not arrows. C. R. Roychoudhury also did not enlighten us on the reverse mark of this clas po 
either (CEIC, АМ), pp. XXII-XXIII, pl. X, Addition, 1, 2, 3. ass of coins 

“Collection of Mr. А. Banerji, Calcutta-60. 

toCollection of Mr. 5. N, Kundu, Howrah. 

51] owe the explanation to Prof. В. N. Mukherjee, 
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APPENDIX—II 


Metrological details fo the Puri-Kusapa Coins found іп Bengal 


SI. Weight Size Deposition Accession No. 
No. (in grms) (in cms) (if any) 
l. 6:77 2.3 х2:3 AJCPB, Bishnupur Nil 
2 6.08 2х2 МАС, В.О. 69.65.5с 
3. 4-92 21x19 Dept. of AIHC € Arch., Visva-Bhärati Nil 
4. 4-78 2.1X2:1 Ditto Nil 
5 45 2:1x 1-8 Ditto Nil 
6 а 2.5 х 1-9 Ditto Nil 
7. 3:98 21х18 Ditto Nil 
8 3:63 2:4x2:1 Asutosh Museum 999 
9 3:25 1-8 Х 1-8 Dept. of AIHC & Arch., Visva-Bharati Nil 
10. 2:95 1-9x1:8 Ditto Nil 
11. 2:43 1-7x1:6 МАС, B.U. 66.8.5c 
12. 1-95 1-8x1:6 Ditto 66.12.5c 
13. 1:3 1:6 х 1:3 Ditto 66.6.5c 
14. :88 1۰3 x 1۰2 AJ CPB, Bishnupur Nil 
15. :25 1x1 МАС, B.U. 85.204.5c 
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life. In the rural arcas specially which are highly dominated by the lower sections of people the trend of 
Aryanization seems to be less effective and at times the non-Aryan features supersede the Brahminical proce- 
dures. There arc numerous folk deities and attached folklores and traditions which have been maintaining 
the indigenous philosophy to a considerable extent. There are tremendous interactions between the Aryan 
and non-Aryan traditions and these have been playing an essential role in shaping the form and function 
of life through the ages. Rural Bengal, therefore, exhibits a clear picture of retaining the traditional culture, 
in spite of large scale impact of alien influence. 


After the large scale Aryanization of the land and people two distinct traditions became conspicuous. 
Sometimes they indulged in direct clashes and at other times they found away of mutual understandings. In the 
later phases the whole canvas of Bengal became heavily disturbed through the conflicts and clashes amongst 
different religious sentiments. The Jainism, the Buddhism, the Islam, the Hinduism and its various factions 
started exerting influence on tbe people of Bengal at different times. There are evidences that the various 
religious groups, in course of their spread throughout the country, have aroused many unfortunate situations. 
Thus the history of ancient Bengal is characterized by coming and going of diverse groups and due to which 
an atmosphere of conflict and cohesion has been resulted. The social history of Bengal pinpoints an idea of 
conflict and compromise, clash and tolerance. There are a few human communities in this part of the 
country, the members of which contribute to this particular perspective in their day to day life. Sometimes 
these are so conspicuous that it scems they are the living embodiments of traditional Bengal. The Baul 
community is regarded as the best example of such kind of living embodiment, the life and activities of which 
are highly characterized by contradictory ideas and conflicting attitudes but conditioned by deep-rooted 
compromise and tolerance. 


The Bauls have become the main point of attraction because of their unparallel mode of thinking. The 
Baul cult has got certain distinctiveness and is provided by its own peculiar characteristic features. It is to 
be noted that the social and religious life of the Bauls are not guided by any conventional social customs and 
religious rituals. The attempt for realization of the Absolute is the basis of their way of life. The human 
body is the shelter of the Absolute and this body is regarded as the microcosm of the Universe. The Absolute 
cannot bc understood through knowledge and intellect or through the idol worship. The Absolute is the 
Baul's soul's companion or Maner Manus, i.e. “Мап of the Heart’. It can be perceived only through subjective 
understanding. It is very hard to come in line with this understanding. In order to reach this state of perfec- 
tion one is to pass through a number of ordeals both in the spiritual as well as material levels. Throughout 
his life and activities the Baul is always busy in the eternal quest for the ultimate reality. The ultimate reality 
is known as the Supreme Beloved. He is all the time in the search of ‘Man’. He believes that the Man of 
the Heart dwells in the human being but it cannot be understood owing to inadequate knowledge and 
improper realization. The attempt for realisation of the Ultimate Being is in other words the self-realisation. 
From time immemorial the Baul has been in the deep search of himself. The very understanding of human 
self gives vent to the realization of the Divine Self. When these two spheres meet a unique perspective is 
brought to light in which is seen a broad-based reflection of the total picture of man. It is this Man for whose 
Scarch the Bauls have started their long-term journey through the ages. 


In the cult of the Bauls love is given supreme position—it attains the highest order of the society and 
culture. This feeling of love has its origin from the core of the heart and which tries to embrace all the human 
beings of the world. Love for mankind is the basis of Baul way of thinking. Love is eternal, love is divine. 
Without love between each other, mankind will cut a sorry figure. The Bauls move about here and there 
in the search of this divine love and when they find it necessary to implant this love in the inner recess 
of man they do it with full devotion. The religion of the Bauls does not aim at the collective observance of 
rituals, worship of images and the like or individual performance of religious procedures where god is con- 
Ccived to be outside the body of man. The Baul philosophy is based on the idea that god resides in each 
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CONELICT-COMPROMISE AND DIVERSITY-UNITY 
ORIENTED LIFE-PHILOSOPH Y OF A 
WANDERING COMMUNITY 


DR. R. M. SARKAR 


orld there are some social groups the members of which 
specific life-style and characteristic thought conditioned 
by the age-long traditions. These traditions have rooted to the very philosophy of the socicty concerned 
which in the long run have shaped the overall behaviour-pattern of the.social groups. The Bauls of Bengal 
belong to such a particular group which has made its own acquaintence in the world perspective by virtue of 
their unique way of life. The people belonging to the community is characteristically known as wanderers 
as they move about from place to place in course of their life and work to achieve particular aim pin-pointed 


(Ку сэт the human communities of the w 
have made themselves conspicuous by their 


in their philosophy. 


The Bauls represent the folk tradition of Bengal as their cult has its origin from diverse folk beliefs and 
ideas. They serve as a symbol of concrete portrait of the rich cultural heritage of the traditional land and 
people of Bengal. Bengal has always been the fertile field for the development of variegated cultural traits 
conditioned by the direct and indirect patterns of interactions amongst diverse thinking spheres of the people. 


The rural life of Bengal is highly characterized by indigenous beliefs and practices centred round the 
network of rivers and crecks as well as vast tracts of fields covered by green vegetations and golden crops. 
"The villages of Bengal had got the tradition of rich cultural perspective which developed through a long 
span of time. The pcople of Bengal were mainly dominated by the native rites, rituals, communal ceremonies 
that developed out of their own philosophy of life. The Aryan and other immigrants in later years could 
exert broad-based influence on the indigenous belief-pattern but it was not possible for the outsiders to 
wipe out all the traditional elements constituting the principal theme of life and activities of the people. 
A: a dominant group with new outlook and understanding the Aryans could ultimately penetrate into the 
inner recess of life of the people and thereby to bring into effect conspicuous changes in the way of life of 
V ADM сеа to ү higher sections with dominant economic ratero The Aryans began 

e people their wa 1 i 1 i 

id ud DT vr z E ч к d ee the a compelled to adopt all those 
life due to immediate benefit of socio-economic nature. Th а о и UN 
x Bs . The process of Aryanisation took a lo LO 1n- 
flict the foreign ideas upon the very way of life of thé indi N E EE i 

made that, the lower sections of the people with meagr ea кое of Boe Buss pies ee te 
E r traditional 4 | gre economic life and tribal perspective could main- 
E ou patterns of life to а considerable extent. Amongst the lower sections of the people 
thes © 1.e. non-Aryan elements of life are still to be seen reflected in their overall cultural 


activities concerned. This samädhi-like mood is known by the term Mahabhava. This is the topmost level 
of devotion conducted in the background of spiritual practices. 


The Baul tradition finds its fullest reflection in the songs known as Baul songs. These songs are the 
part and parcel of Baul philosophy as all the outer and inner facets of Baul way of life are conspicuously 
expressed through various songs composed and sung by themselves. These songs are said to be the mirrors 
through which the overall reflection of Baul life are to be seen clearly. The Baul philosophy, as has been 
stated, is based on heavily complicated ideas and findings. It is highly characterized by the expression of 
various thoughts and ideas on which the life and activities of the Bauls are based. But most of the time these 
expressions are made through indirect perspective. Most of the time the songs bear double meaning—one 
is external and the other is internal. The songs not only give shelter to the diverse philosophical under- 
standings but also these act as the store-house of various evidences of social interactions that have been 
taking place through the ages. The speciality of the Baul songs is that these not only present vast amount 
of materials relating to the complicated way of thinking of the Bauls, but also melodious tuning and ideal 
presentation of these songs bring the listeners to the highest level of performance. The songs of Bauls play 
the essential role in bridging the gap between them and the public. The popularity of this particular com- 
munity lies principally on their melodious songs. The impact of these songs on the minds of the public is 
conspicuous. These songs emphatically nourish and bear the rich cultural heritage of this part of the country. 
Therefore, the life of the Bauls cannot be properly evaluated without putting due importance to these songs. 


The song is sung by the accompaniment of a number of musical instruments which are of indigenous 
in nature and the mechanisms of these are based on simplified. principles. The Ektara, Dotára, Dugi, Ananda 
Lahari or Gabgubi and Sárinda are the popular instruments which the Bauls use at the time of presentation 
of songs. These instruments become full of life by the live touch of the Bauls and these collectively do a great 
deal in changing the total atmosphere by their joint appeal. These instruments are made and repaired 
by themselves. Most of the components of these instruments are the local products and there are a few 
indigenous experts who look into the matter. Many of the Bauls are skillful in the preparation of these instru- 
ments. The instruments are considered by them as the life force of their sadhana, the principal part of which 
is centralised on the presentation of songs in honour of the Man of the Heart. The offerings of songs, they 
consider, must be made from the very core of the heart by sincere appeal, and the instruments through 
which the songs get animation should be provided with due sacredness and genuineness. It is for this reason 
the Bauls take all possible care to maintain the sanctity of the instruments used during the song recital. 


The dance is regarded as the integral part of Baul song. The body of the Baul is subject to various 
movements during the presentation of songs. The movement is conditioned by rhythmic circulation of 
different bodily parts and the whole process is characterized by a particular idealistic procedure which is 
entirely personal to the Bauls. Through these rhythmic movements the Baul singer finds it easy to place his 
cordial appeal at the feet of the Man of the Heart. An individual Baul is expert in the joint presentation of 
song and dance with the playing of musical instruments by taking no help from anybody. The dance is 
conducted through rigid procedures and everything is based on technical perspective. In these features the 
Bauls no doubt represent the typical figures in rural Bengal. They are conspicuous not only in the manner 
of living but also they bear speciality in their dress and other related make-up of the body. 


Thus in mental situation, in outward expression and what is more important in general behaviour 
with the common people the Bauls always exhibit conspicuous specialities which are based on high philosophi- 
cal understanding. But they do not go far away from the people amongst whom they live and from the land 
оп which they have taken birth. The main cause of this is the overall simplicity of their approach to the 
People as well as to the Man of the Heart. The Bauls are out and out mystics. This mysticism is expressed 
Inwardly and outwardly in different courses of activities of the devoted personalities of this community. It 
5 this mysticism which has given this communty a conspicuous position in the society as a whole. 
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human being. On this ground the total emphasis is given on the individual human Е ш з expected 

chat the individual human being should dedicate himself at the fect of Pu b s reality through constant 
-realization. 

effort for making himself worthy to prepare elf-rcalize 


his body and mind for $ 


ach the sphere of Man the Bauls arc to 


ir rigi for. Yi ci to ге 
their rigid performance of rites and rituals { re 
e ad ı is held in the supreme position, 


depend on the preceptors or the Guru. In the Baul philosophy the Gun a o ed 
Without the instructions of the Guru the Bauls cannot move forward. The Guru works as mediator 
between the man and the Absolute. In a troublesome journey to the Absolute conducted by iude the 
Guru unhesitatingly takes the role of path-indicator and it is he who has got the ability | p = correct 
way to reach the realm of Man. Аз an anchor sheet for the devotees the Guru of the p $ 2 | а possible 
care to bring the disciple to the cternal sphere of knowledge where the latter could establish. himself with 
requisite honour and prestige. It is seen that in all religious spheres ın India the importance of Guru is 
highly acknowledged. He is inevitable—he is inseparable from religious performance conducted by the 
people. In all the societies the place of Guru attains the topmost position. He is next to God—he should be 
venerated from the deepest corner of the heart. But the Ваш» view at the Guru 15 a somewhat different 
way. The Guru is not God or а. part of God, according to the Bauls; he is really the spiritual guide who does 
a great deal in clearing the darkness of ignorance and imperfect feelings in the mind of man. The Guru 
inserts the perfect knowledge of realization of the different earthly phenomena in the mind of the Baul | 
disciples and by virtute of which the latters find ample opportunities to realize the Truth. 'The essence of 
Baul philosophy contributes to the idea that the cloud of ignorance, wrong path of ritualistic formalities, 
imperfect knowledge about various religious scriptures, heavy attraction for fulfilling carne] desires and 
above all constantly irksome resistance of the sense organs covers up the bright moon of intelligence and 
truth. These can be over-thrown at a considerable distance by uprooting these only through the direct assist- 
ance of the Guru who is the right person to resist the tentacles of ignorance and then to clarify the horizon 
of knowledge around him for the proper realization of the disciples. The Guru is called as the Murshid who 
is to be followed minutely and seriously to enter into the threshold of the Religion of Man. The Adhar Manus 
or uncatchable man of Baul philosophy can be recognised through the direct assistance of the Guru. T hus 
Guruvada or cult of Guruhood is the central theme of Baul philosphy. The individual Baul relies on his own 
power for the performance of his sadhana but he is always aware of the fact that his real success lies on the 
direct support of the Guru that comes to him through blessings. In all spheres the disciple is not in favour 
of seeking the grace of God, rather he seeks it from his Guru. 


The Baul community is the result of fusion of diverse religious groups. The Bauls are neither the Hindus 
nor the Muslims. But it is to be noted that people belonging to all castes, classes and communal groups 
have come under the shade of Baul culture. Thus heterogencous groups of people have come together through | 
the clarion call of a particular philosophy of love and mutual understanding. The trend of ee of the 
Bauls indicates a close resemblance of this community with the Buddhist Tantra, Hindu Tantra and the 
Vaisnavas. Sometimes their very mode of thinking dates back to the Pre-Vedic period. The Ваш have 
got some resemblances with the Sufis. The Sufis arc against all religious formalities. The ritual performances 
8 as barrier between man and God. The God is regarded as the Absolute and He can be realised only 
n ind у | ы believe Ter ше true love brings man nearer to God. The Ultimate realization of 
е с о, oa "na = total annihilation of individual existence takes 
CUN P A A ол aw hile living of the Bauls. According to Sufism the 

das the real Truth in the Universe. He is not only the Truth but is provided witl less 1 is tl 
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of Sufistic idea and in these the Bauls have got basic similarities. 


their unique pattern of songs and dances. ‘I’ 
dance. At a particular point of maturity of jo 
still. This particular maod is resulted througl 


The Bauls are famous in all spheres for 
he Sufis also give expression of their ecstatic mood. through 
yous mood, the Sufis as well as the Bauls become completely 
1 decp-rooted devotion and profound sincerity to the mode of 


Thus the Baul sings, 一 


Man exists in man 

/ Man exists in sense 
Man gets birth and dies out 
Look at him through the eyes. 


Simple and complex he may be 
King and subject he may be 

Man is fostered by man 

Do enjoy it with pleasure and pain. 


Man is the father 

Man is the mother 

Man is the child, 
friend and brother. 


! Man cries and man laughs 

But he is all the above 

Man is friendly, man is cruel 

He is both preceptor and disciple 
Come to him and have a look. 


Man comes to this earth and goes 
Only to establish his works 

Man is the killer of man, 
Again he is the catcher of man 

And it is this man who worships man 
from the core of his heart. 


The Bauls understand man in this way. Man is his subject of veneration—his essence af sadhana. It is 
very difficult to reach the man. There аге many steps to arrive at the threshold of the so-called “temple” 
of man. 


The Bauls do not support the caste discriminations that are found prevalent in India from the time 
immemorial. Whatever may be its uniqueness or applicability, the Bauls all through the time vehemently 
put their objections. The human body with all its precious elements is unique in itself and no society has 
got any authority to make any sort of differentiaiton amongst these bodies on the plea of their higher or 
lower statuses. Man has come to this earth to perform his sacred acts and as these acts are done for the servicé 
to man, these cannot be categorized as high or low. The Bauls become vocal in this perspective— 


Oh my mind, do not think for any discrimination based on caste 

Open the puränas and see there is only one caste which is man 

Just see that Purusa and Prakrti are the two human divisions 

Then why is so excessive eagerness in Veda, Bible and Koran 
to establish human differentiation ? 

Caste in man is never affected by the taking of food 

Brahminism can never be established by mere sacred thread. 

Chacha (uncle) can be recognised by identifying his beard 

But what should be the identification mark of Chächi (Aunt) ? 
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a clear picture of integration of variegated 


and activities of the Bauls depict 
and they try to establish compromising 


A critical analysis of the life Sape 
a of unity, diversity 


thoughts and ideas. The Bauls preach the ide à ay t blish 
trends in all sorts of conflicting attitudes that grow-up and exert their evil influence in disintegrating the 
15 proceed to exert their influence of these features of unity and com- 


close set society and people. The Bau Д 
ity and conflict in the overt and covert behaviour of the people prin- 
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promise in the vast multitude of diversi rt | Е 
cipally through their melodious songs which are based on deep philisophical setting and presented in a simpli- 
fied language and terms of the illiterate commoners. Thus the Baul song has two different aspects—(1) the 
special tuning and peculiar mode of presentation, and (2 


have got a common central theme and most of the time these 
the general trend of the theme, one will see that it is of three different types—(1) the particular goal to be 


reached is expressed in these, (2) it describes the different difficulties that are to be faced by the followers 
of this spiritual path and (3) it suggets measures to overcome these difficulties. Over and above these 
listic and humanistic understandings. These songs have got necessary 
is so rich with intellectuality that it surpasses the literary appeal of 
t forward by educated and sophisticated persons of the present period. 
s like— 


) the literary value and lyricism. The Baul songs 
are devoitional in character. If one analyses 


there is a clear covering of ritua 
literary implications and sometimes it 
various well-integrated compositions pu 
The Baul songs are conspicuous in some of their feature: 


— 


the high literary value of the Baul songs that are specially characterized by multiple meaning 
D . Е 
9. these are heavily centralized on the general events of the day to day realistic life of common 
people. 
3. these reflect the patterns of interactions of the diverse faiths of the diflerent factions of the Hindu 
religion and also of the Hinduism and Islamic beliefs and practices. 
4, the changing situations of the soci iti i i i 
gi g he society conditioned by the socio-economic changes are cetegorically 
reflected in the Baul songs. 


xb d T ов singing of these songs in the midst of the public amongst whom the Bauls wander 
ne 2 то we singers create a vast horizon of mutual understanding and the feeling of oneness in 
nds of heterogenous human communities with diverse castes, classes and religious beliefs 


The following specific purposes are seen to be reflected in the songs— 


A s trend of integration of diverse religious thoughts and ideas; 
. the attempt of averting social disintegration caused by caste endi class feelings; 
„ 


3. the clarion call given by the Ваш i 
, thr their о pr i 
им у hrough their songs, to prepare а platform for universal 


The Baul songs have 
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5 hearts of the 
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С vit › classes and religions. This Man of sent in each and every human being, irres- 
differentiation—He does not co of the Heart is unique in himself. ; = 
to serve many pur me under any sort of artificial barri mself. He is far away from 
PE: E. p В The Bauls inspire the ОЕ d created by man at different times 
ume g with any human being. Universal о S brotherly feeling in their minds at the 
is the motto of the Bauls and some of their 


Songs are P 
gs : composed and sung with the ar ticular end in vie 
W. 


as been washed away by the Baul 
heir earnest desire to ward off the 


These can't be purchased through payment of money 
Whereas these can be eaten without making any payment 
The proper way of knowing the whereabout of the real 
owner 
Can be known through meditation and prayer. 
Ashanandan informs more, 
Search out the Universe 
the particular place is situated there 
where there is no abode of six rats. 
I am impatiently searching out the 
simple address 
of that particular shop. 


The Bauls are very much vocal in resisting the existing trend of discrimination among different religious 
faiths. There is no inequality in religious spheres and naturally no boundary line can be drawn up amongst 
the activities of the different religious prophets, gurus or preachers. All are one and the same and what is 
needed to reach the goal is to clarify the body and mind of the devotee. 


This particular wandering community having its thought-pattern rocted to the deep-level psychology 
of compromise and tolerance deserve special mention in the sphere of problematic issues based on inequalities $ 
and disintegration. The life-activities of the people belonging to this community, coming from diverse castes, = 
classes and religious sects, are highly dominated by the sense of love for humanity. The Bauls whole-heartedly 
devote themselves to fight-out the path of peaceful co-existence and ta search out the solution for all types 
of conflicts and dissociations. The cult of the Bauls is scen to be centred round the fceling of universal brother- 
hood. In the midst of conspicuous conflict and diversities in human societies the Bauls profess a particular 
life-style conditioned by mutual understanding and feeling of integrity which is highly desirable in main- 
taining national harmony specially in the country with varicgated tradition-bound communities like India. 


are resided by God, 
Monastry, temple, mosque, church are r c Alan 


i, rojal the same 
ов oe 3 Я Mame the water proper 
ri, pant, water all 1 
Jerusalem, Mecca, Puri, pan, 


iscrimination why 
Thakurdas says, —In the name af caste discrimination y m 
we are quarrelling with cach other: 


and the futility of grading the people, high and low, touchable 
determined by birth and not by any action, 
ent national leaders under the direct inspira- 
ainst untouchability. It has been re- 


Of late, we have been able to underst d 
and untouchable according to the caste groups which RE 
"Through continuous painstaking works De by the a та CUM 
i i ic opinion had been created to go 2 : 
of Mahatma Gandhi a public opinion c 1 | хе 
а as a crime. With the gradual changing of mentality of the people S UM rus many other 
| ish 1 i ili ve it a consti- 
ing situati r been able to abolish the untouchability and gi 

changing situations of the world we have nuw | 2 ) ое 

еннан, The caste system in this country, though practically present, has lost its rigidity and 


gradually it is becoming weaker. 


The Bauls from the remote past had been putting resistance against this peculiar phenomenon. They 
called it peculiar because they did not find any justificatory ground behind that system. But this paria 
cular line of approach did never attract our attention, How and why this traditional-bound coa put 
their joint objection against another tradition of India was not practically within our knowledge. Had it been 
50, we could have collected active support impregnated with precious practical reasons to avert the human 
differences created by unreasonable grounds. Thus it can be said without any hesitation that the Bau) com- 
munity has been nourishing a philanthropic idea since long time past and atfer passing through a long 
path we have joined our hands with them at least in thinking parallel with them in respect of the driving 
away of the human discrimination. 


The Bauls visit all places without any discrimination. They go to the temple, mosques and churches with 
same trend of mind as they do not find any basic difference in the various religious sentiments. They neglect 
all sorts of prejudies and mix with the men of all categories. Thus they sing— 


I am impatiently searching the 
simple address 
of that particular shop— 
Where Allah, Hari, Ram, Kali, God, 
take meals from the common plate 
Where the fire has been lit in the form of 
divine devotion, 
Gora and Ramkrishna place the great iron tumbler 
on the fire place, 
And Mohammad, Gin, Jesus fry mihidana + 
in the love juice of sugar 
I am impatiently searching the 
simple address 
of the particular shop. 
Where knowledge-posset and duty-sugar 
are being dabbed by Buddha and Nanak 
Where by dint of kindness and forgiveness 
the religion-based sweets develop 


| kind of swetemeat consisting of very small globules, 


_ —|— 


Buddhism? Does it mean that Asoka in his all edicts propagets Buddhism? Does it mean that Aéoka has 
nothing ta communicate to his Hindu subjects other than Buddhism? Does it mean that we have to ignore 
any kind of influence of Hinduism over АбоКа, when his master the Buddha himself was under influence 
of Upanisadic thoughts? Asoka himself has given answeres to these questions in his Rock Edict VII at 
Erragudi. Asoka is respectful to all religions and looks all his subjects following diversified religions on 
equal footings. Hence to find out any parallelism between Agokan edicts and the Gita cannot be entirely 
out of context specially when the Buddhist Sastric injunctions were not so developed at such an early stage 
of Buddhism. The texts of the Buddhist cannonical works are believed to be transmitted orally at first 
and then arc committed to writing in the first century в.с.5 Dr. Sircar says, “The canons of the Buddhists 
are supposed to have been summerily complied shortly after the Buddha's death about 486 B.C., they 
were revised after a century in 386 в.с. and were more or less completed in 236 years after the Buddha's 
parinirvana (i.e. about the 19th year of Asoka’s reign, probably about 250 B.c.)"9, Hence the import of 
the phrases that occured both in the Gitá and in the Asokan edicts connot be entirely different even in 
the case of difference in the contexts. According to Dr. Winternitz the Buddhist cannonical writings are 

supposed to have suffered considerable changes and modification even in later times in many cases *commen- 

taries penetrated in the texts and became mixed with them’. Thus there is a chance of misconception of 
the import of the terms and phrases in the Asokan edicts if they compared with the similar terms occuring 

in the later Buddhist texts or if they are explained with the help of these later Buddhists texts. So it is more 

safe to compare them with the parallel terms and phrases in the Gita which is nearer to the Agokan edicts in 

age. Thc very apt and correct observation on the Asokan edicts made by Dr. Romila Thapar in her essay 

“Asokan India and the Gupta Age’? may be cited in this connection. “Undoubtedly Asoka was a Buddhist 

and much of the ideology of Dhamma which he enunciated was inspired by Buddhism. But to equate it 

totally with Buddhism and to suggest that Agoka was propagating Buddhism as the state religion is to read 

more into the edicts that was intended by the monarch. A careful analysis of the inscriptions reveals that 

they were of two categories. Some were addressed to specially to the Buddhist Chruch or Sañgha and were 

concerned entirely with matters relating to the Saigha. The majority of the inscriptions are, however, 

addressed to the public at large and deal the questions of wider interest. It is significant that it is in this 

second category of inscriptions that the king expound his ideas on Dhamma”. .It is nearly certain that the 

Gita and the Yoga-Sülra of Patahjali were composed in the north. Dr. Das Guptsa's statement, “Whoever 

may have written the Gità, it seems very probable that he was not acquainted with the technical sense of 
Yoga as the cessation of mental states (Citla-vrtti-nirodha), as used by Patañjali in his Yoga-sútra, I. 1%, 

may probably corroborate our contention that Gita is earlier than Yoga-Süttra and it is contemporary to the 

Asokan edicts, and the technical sense of Yoga in the Yoga-Sutra is the later development. Hill* is also 

of the same opinion when he judiciously takes the Y. oga as “begining to take shape" at the time of the Gita 

while commenting **. .. .we must not read into the Gita that strictly systematic philosophy of control which 
found expression so many centuries later in the Yoga-sütras and which gave rise to so vast a literature in 
after days. It was perhaps the special merit of the author of the Gità that he applied these current methods 

of control to man's whole personality, bringing into their right and balanced relationship the functions of 
reason and will and emotion. It must be borne in mind that for the Gitä, unlike the Yoga-sütras, yoga could 
retain its fuller, more original content—controlthatleads to union with Väsudeva-Brahman”. Most probably 
this earlier original concept of Yoga leadihg to union with Brahman in the Gita is the content of the Asokan 

Rock edicts too, a little later than or contemporary to the Gita when Asoka advaises his people as “Yogam 
Junyantw in his Minor Rock edict Т at Gujarra and when he declares the effect of his above advise in his 

Various rock edicts as ‘amisä ye munisa devehi te dani misibhuta. 


. Now we may go into the discussion of the parallel phrases in the Gitá and the Asoken edicts. The phrase, 
ү ogam yunyantw occuring in the Minor Rock Edict I at Gujarra, Райа district, Madhya Pradesh, is very 
Interesting here because a similar phrase, ‘Yogaya yujyasva , also occurs in verse 50 of chapter II of the Gita. 
The line of the edict runs thus: ‘Khudake ca udare ca dhammam caraniu yogam yunjantw. The verse 50 of the 
Chapter-TT of the Gita is “Buddhiyukto jahatiha ubhe sukrladuskriejtasmad yogaya ynjyasva yogak Каттази 
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PARALLEL PHRASEOLOGY IN SRIMAD 
BHAGVADGITA & ASOKAN EDICTS" 


5. Р. BASU 


Hindus. It represents essence of the phylosophical teachings of 


/ . 
‹ Yrimad Bhagvadeitais a holy scripture of the al te 
aking it can be said that the Gitä is the hand 


the vast Upanisadic literatures of the Hindus. Generally spe 
Or in other words the Upanisadic teachings are presented as made-casy in the Gita. 


t the Srimad Bhagvadgitä contains carliest exposition of the Bhagavata 
rat case the quintessence of this cult can be 


book of the Upanisads. 
Many scholars are of opinion tha 
Vasudeva cult propounded by one Devakiputra Krsna. In 0 
found in the teachings of Ghora Añgirasa to Осуа рита Krsna referred to in the Chandyogya Upanisada. 


The scope of this paper is not to trace the origin of the Bhagavata Väsudeva cult—whether it is of Aryan 
origin or of pre-aryan origin. On the other Asokan edicts contain some guidelines regarding various 
ethical concepts and also some administrative orders of the emperor Agoka who was energetically attached 
to the Buddhism. The Gita composed in Classical Sanskrit while the Asokan edicts are inscribed in Prakrt 
language evidently because of their popular purpose. The aim of this article is to present some parallel 
phrases that appeared in both the Gita and the Asokan edicts to connote probably some philosophical 
and ethical concepts in spite of their basic differences. In this regard a highly suggestive comment of Dr. 
Bongard-Levin? is worth citing. “It is extremely surprising that in Mauryan epoch in one and the same 
country—practically in one and the same region (the Gita was undoubtedly created in the north)—inten- 
sive spiritual activity was taking place, which, however, found no direct confirmation in the Mauryan 
texts. We can only wonder at the isolation of each of the traditions of that time, which makes the recons- 
truction of a spiritual life of that epoch so difficult. On the other hand, the influence of the ideas of the 
Gita upon the development of India’s spiritual culture in the later half of the first millenium в.с. is beyond 
doubt". The Gita and the Asokan edicts are not very far off from each other in Age. Perhaps the difference 
of age between them seems to be a century or a couple of centuries and not more than that. In that case 
the Gita may be placed in the 4th century в.с. Dr. Sircar? thinks that it belongs to the 3rd century B.C. 
ein o ne ар he Asokan eli From the above acconnt 
а S EU y. m ate to t be оюп edicts, if not they arc contemporancous. Because 
in the Asokan edicts of which there as ae ae als 2 SUR and eo ооң рга, 
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Asoka formally declares himself as Up 
lines on ethical concepts for the society in 
what similar in nature of some duties of up 
Buddhism, pp. 143f). Does it mean that A 


äsaka in his minor rock edict I and gives five points guide 
his minor rock edict II4. These five point concepts arc some- 
asakas as given in the Sigalavada Suita (cited by Rhys Davids, 
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Soka in his all edicts should be understood in the context of 
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he is quite worthless) appears to be a summary of the Maitreyi Upanisad, VI, 19-29 where it is said that ‘if 
а man practices yoga for six months and is constantly freed from senses, the infinite supreme, mysterious 
yoga is perfectly produced. But if a man is afflicted with passion and darkness enlightened as he may be, 
if to son and wife and family he is attached for such one, No, never at all. In the dictionary of Pali 
language by R. C. Childers the meaning of Yoga is given as ‘junction, union, method, means, plan, 
device, application, endeavour, diligence, devotion, mental concentration; connexicn, attachment, 
relation, order, series” etc. Dhammafadam 405 (edt. by V. Fausboll, Copenhagen, 1855) refers to yoga 
as Ciltassa niganthane yoga karaniyo i.e., for the purpose of purity of thought or restraining your thought 
you must practice mental concentration. Dhammapadam 50, comp 38 (above edition) refers yoga as ‘Yoga 
ve jayati bhuri ayoga bhurisankhoyo’ meaning from application or from mental concentration springs 
wisdom, from indifference the decay of wisdom. In Dhammapadam 74 (same edition) Manusako yoga 
may be translated as “contact with world’. Thus it is seen that in Buddhism also the original import of yoga 
retained at least in the age of Dhammapadam, although many more new meanings of yoga are acquired. 
Thus perhaps it will not be wrong if it is remarked that if we take the meaning of yoga as given by the 
Gita, which is very near to the Asokan edicts in age to explain the similar phrases in those edicts, a flood 
of light can be thrown on Asoka’s concept of making people happy in this world itself, of attaimment heavenly 
bliss by both the rich and poorer section of his subjects and of commingling of hissubjects with the Devine 

Being. Thus in the post-Vedic age this concept of yoga i.e., commingling of Self with the Supreme Devine 

Being by setting the mind in equanimity or raising the mind above relativity evolves through Upanisadic 

speculations and as a result of which thesacrificial cult of the original vedic aryans based on himsa is replaced 

by Brahmopasanä based on ahimsa and firm devotion ог Bhakti. Even the Buddha being a man of the age 

cannot avoid the tremendous influence of Yoga and he practised Yoga ta attain Perfect Knowledge which 

the Buddhist will call Enlightenment and the Hindus call it commingling of Self with the Absolute, the only 

Perfect One. As an evidence of material remains we find the sculptures of the Buddha practising Yoga in 

the later period. 


In the post-Vedic age in its linguistic milieu some terms came to be in vogue the meaning of which 
could be explained by their etymology so much so that this fact gave rise to a separate etymological school 
of grammarians headed by Yáska. Most of the heros of the Mahäbhärata have the names which can be 
explained by etymology viz., Dhrtarästra, Yudhisthira, Düryodhana, Dühsäsana, Bhima, Arjuna, Sahadeva 
etc. JVirdvandva (45/11), Sthitadhi (56/11), Sthitaprajía (55/11) and Brähmisthiti (72111) in the Gita are 
such terms which should be explained by their etymology and imply the result of Yoga-yojana. Etymologi- 
cally the concepts of Sthitadhi and Sthitaprajita may perhaps correspond to that of Bodhisattva which 
has been coined by the Buddhists because all the three terms imply the state of existence of an individual 
with intellect and knowledge than being subjected to sentiments. The term, Bräbmisthiti may mean the 
state of existence of the individual being joined together with the Supreme Being and enjoying eternal 
heavenly bliss. Thus Asoka’s concept of commingling with the Absolute t.e., Sahadeva concept may perhaps 
be taken as popular version of the philosophic concept of Brahmisthiti of the Gità because in both cases the 
result is the enjoyment of eternal heavenly bliss in this world itself; or in other words more simply it seems 
to mean attainment of divinity by his subjects through Yoga-yojana i.e., by raising their mind above relati- 
vity or duality or by fixing their mind in equilibrium irrespective of good or evil. Dr. Sircar!! very rightly 
remarks that Asoka apeaks of happiness in this world itself and attainment of Svarga or heaven in the next 
and not nirvana, the Buddhist salvation because of the fact that he was addressing householders and not 
monks who alone, according to early Buddhist conception, appear to have been entitled to nirvana. But 
the Gità speaks of Brahmanirvana attainable by any person who is attached to Yoga. Thus Asoka’s concept 
of people's commingling with the Absolute perhaps actually means enjoyment of eternal heavenly bliss by 
the people having attended divinity. The Line 5 of the Minor Rock edict at Erragudi may be cited here as 
“тіпа cu kalena amisá ye munisa devehi te dani misibhuia|. A$oka's claim that previous to his endeavour 
the People were not commingling with the devine Beings and after his propagation of Dhamma the people 
are enjoying the company of the Devine Being may perhaps be explained in the way that previously the 
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Asoka’s concept of welfare and happiness to the living world through Dharma-carana and yoga-yojana 15 not 


very far off from that of the Gita. 


kaugalam’. What is really meant by the phr 


с commingled with go 
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eal import of the phrase, 
following discussion will explain tl 


The meaning of the word ‘Yoga’ in Sanskrit and Pali language has а definite historical development, 
The word ‘Yoga’ originally is derived from three roots uiz., Yujir J082, Yuj Samádhau and Tuj зета 
which is explained in Pánini's (5th century в.с.) Grammar. Thus it appears that the meaning of Yoga 
develops from ‘joining of the two things’ to ‘joining of self with the Absolute’ i.e., ‘Samadhi’ or in other 
words from practical point of view raising of mind beyond the sense of relativity because the Absolute is above 
relativity. In the process of Samadhi or joining of self with the Absolute, Yoga also means control of senses 
i.e., method of going beyond the sense of relativity. Thus from the sense of ‘Yoga samyamane’ Patañjali in 
2nd century в.с. develops his concept of Yoga as ‘Yogah citta-vriti-nirodhal’. Katha Upanisad defines 
Yoga in its 112 «ока as ‘Tam yogamitimamanyate sthiramindriyadharanam)”. Thus from this concept of 
yoga indicating union of self with the Absolute, Asoka’s concept of commingling with gods perhaps deve- 
lops. This may be called in a single word as “Sahadeva? concept which is also probably an archaic one. 
The name of the last Pandava, ‘Sahadeva’ also probably points to the same concept. Thus Yajfiavalka in 
his Sarvadarsana Samgraha, XV defines Yoga as ‘Samyoga yoga ili ukto jivalmaparamatmanor il) i.c., 
bringing together the individual and Supreme Souls. In the post-Vedic age thus a new concept of comming- 
ling of self with the Absolute by Yoga-yojana based on non-violence, love and devotion to the Absolute 
develops in the contemporary Indian society against the old Vedic sacrificial concept based on violence and 
pomp and grandeur. Hence our opinion is that the phrase ‘Yogam yunjant in the edict may actually 
mean ‘let the people set their mind in equanimity’ so that the people can commingle with the Absolute 
(Devebhih). Thus Asoka says in his edict that not only the rich but also the poor also are able to commingle 
with the Absolute and attain the greatest heaven by his propagation of Dhamma based on the idea of non- 
violence, love, respect and compassion for others and devotion for the Absolute which are the main phylo- 
К обн 
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performed by sacrifice of living beings with pomp and grandcur. The protest came from every section of the 
people irrespective of religions. The age was also characterised by philosophical speculations and yogic ds 
practices based on non-violence and firm devotion. In this age compassion (Karuna) and love for all kind = 
of living beings flooded the society irrespective of religions. Thus we find in this age upanisadic thoughts and = 
composition like the Gita in the Hindu religion on one hand and on the other hand we find Mahavira and _ 
Buddha roaming villages and towns while preaching their ideas being based on non-violence, compassion 
and love for all kind of living beings. Hence it is not surprising to find any parallel in the Gità and the 
Agokan edicts. 
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с heavenly bliss while following the vedic sacrificial cult with 


i ivi el d now in his rule people following his Dhamma 
i don sacrifice of living beings an 10: 
pomp and grandeur being Базе : o ttended self-control and restraint an d'pun pe 
being based on non-violence and firm devotion and having a ^ mingled with the Devine Бейш ; 
thought through practise of Yoga are enjoying heavenly bliss being сою: 5 і 8 In | 
al verses of chapter V, the Gità also speaks of enjoyment of everlasting happiness in this world itself 
sever Я 


Thus it seems that during the period of the Gita and that of Asoka there was an active search for means to make 
a elf. The verse 19 of chapter V, the Gitá declares that wining 


i i dane world its : nat 
o happy > er is possible by those whose mind is fixed in equilibrium and 


over the Creation in this mundane life itself E somn 1 
further says that since absence of imperfectness ог frecness from blemishes brings individual at par with 
= я ip 1 ^» € » . ee 
Brahma, people free from blemishes can inhavitate with Brahma in their very mundane life. 'Ihaive tairjito 
2 


sarga yesam samye sthitam manah|nirdosam hi samam Brahma tasmad Brahmani le sthitahf. xu crea- 
tion is subject to relativity and duality and as such is full of sorrow and unhappiness, wining over Creation 
means salvation from sorrow and unhappiness. Thus the word Sarga in the above verse may be taken in 
the sense of Creation representing unhappiness to explain the whole verse along with the phrase‘ Zhaiva 
meaning *here in this world itself in this very mundane life”. The contention is that the above verse relates 
to the unceasing happiness in this world ‘Bahyasparsesvasaktatma vindatyalmani yatsukham]esa Brahmayo- 
gayuktatma sukhamaksayamasnute]’. 21/5. In Asokan edicts also we are familiar with the word ‘hida 
corresponding to Sanskrit Ла’ in the sense of “in this world in the mundane life’. А portion of line XII of 
Rock edict VI may be cited here as an example. “Yeham hide са Fani sukhüpayümv. The line IX of the 
same edict *Kalaviyemate hi me savaloka hite’ reminds us of the verse 25 of the chapter 5 of the Gita which 
speaks that those who are engaged in promoting welfare of all living beings will attend Brahmanirväna. 
‘Brahmanirvanamrsayah ksinakalmasählChinnädvaidha yatatmanah sarvabhütahiteratah]l. The word ‘Nirdo- 
sam’ in the verse 19 already cited above meaning ‘free from blemishes’ may correspond with the term 
“apa-halisave’ in the Rock edict X at Erragudi, meaning free from pollution or sin. Even the word ‘Asina- 
kalmasah in the above verse may also express the same of ‘freeness from pollution’; which is communicated 
by the term ‘apa-palisave’ in the edict. Thus the philosophic idea of the Gita as for example in verse 28, 
chapter 6, ‘Yunjannevam sadälmanam yogi vigatakalmasah| sukhena Brahmasamsparsamalyantam sukhamasnute[[" 
(The Yogi free from pollution thus commingling his self with the Devine Being constantly enjoys 
easily the eternal bliss of oneness with Brahma, the Supreme Being) takes a very concrete shape in the edicts | 
of Asoka, specially in his Rock edict X at Erragudi. | 


people could not attain divinity and enjoy th 


The Rock edict VII is very important for our purpose where Agoka himself admits that all religious 
omar self-control, purity of thought. and firm devotion. Thus it seems that Asoka was well aware 
of differ ent concepts of all branches of Indian philosophy that were current in the period and also of their 
basic common ideas. It is therefore as a natural outcome that we find some parallel phrases and terms in 


his edict communicating such a concept of Ag a es of Hind 
oncept of Asoka’s Dhamma which ha res i 
i : ic a $ some common featur indu 


'Thus 1 3 à 
finding E ER. 5 иа M mer and zealous search by all branches of Indian philosophies for 
finds that this world is full of UM 3 E a Ty in this world m their very mundane life itself. The Buddha 
аа wan ist ess and prescribes Mirvana after death. The Gita, however, 
zule ofrelativity. Hence it teaches Br om the sense of relativity since this creation is subjected to the 
above relativity and attend RM КАП order to gain happiness in this world one should raise his mind 
representing eternal happiness and ae N Aus one can establish himself with the Supreme Being 
with highest executive ыы шу bliss. Asoka, the most enlightened and intelligent emperor 
р Deir mundane life 24 M OUT after the Gità made a zealous effort to make his subjects 
which he termed Dhamma and also pre à: people © follow some ethical conducts in their mundane life 

еа equanimity (Yoga) for them along with self-control, self- 


purification and firm devoti i 
p y SANE еца dh пош towards commingling with the Supreme Being. The post- 
s protest against the Vedic sacrificial cult based on violence which was 


exhibition and what impression can be created among the mass including students and scholars through 
a successful open-air exhibition. It is sure under the proper guidance of Dr. Gansalmayr that museum has 
become an ideal exemple of an Anthropological museum in the world, of course, “Museum of Mankind” 
in London, also created an exemplary atmosphere in this regard. In both the cases the museum personnels 
do not have any lack of coordination, cooperation and sympathetic attitude and proper financial assistance. 


Itisa matter of regret that in India no Anthropological museum has yet been able to create such exem- 
plary display, proper storage and perfect documentation as done in the “Übersee Museum” and “Museum 
of Mankind”. But what are the factors behind it? 


A lot of problems stand on the way of development of the Anthropological muscums in India. The 
National Muscum of Man in Bhopal (M.P.) is going to be an idcal Anthropological museum in this country, 
which is still in a rudimentary form and under progress. Seven Anthropological Zonal Museums in different 
parts of this country are functioning under the *Museum Division? of the Anthropological Survey of India, 
which are very little known by the people of this country. It may be one of the reasons that the authority 
of the Anthropological Zonal Museums is not in a position to put much attention or to take proper care and 
render required financial assistance for the proper scientific development of those museums. But through 
those museums Anthropological Survey can communicate their thoughts for the socio-cultural upliftment 
of the under-developing community, to the people of the respective area, and to make them aware of the 
treasure of their own culture, and to compare with other culture also. The Anthropological Section of Indian 
Museum, Calcutta; National Museum, New Delhi and different state museums like Orissa, Madras, Naga- 
land, Punjab, NEFA etc. (List has been attached) are not perhaps getting congenial atmosphere for function- 
ing in a proper way as an ideal Anthropological museum should do, due to the composite nature of the 
respective museum. Anthropological museums under the control of the different university departments are 
having very less scope for proper exhibiting, storing and collection of the cultural artifacts due to less sympa- 
thetic attitude of the respective authority concerned. (List of a few University Departmental Museums is 
attached.) 


From the above assessment it can be said that Anthropological museums required special attention 
considering their nature of collection, methods of display, methods of acquiring museum artifacts which 
arc entirely different than other types of museum. For performing ideal activities for the development of 
formal and informal education among the countrymen and simultaneously to impart the lesson of national 
integration and cultural awareness among the people of this country, Anthropological museums should be 
considered very sympathetically. Anthropological museums can be the best media to present the cultural 
heritage of mankind. 


So it is desired that Anthropological muscums should be given more independent opportunities соп- 
sidcring the nature of anthropological specimens which are mostly organic. Their reserve collection, con- 
servation method, documentation procedure, display manner, field collection, need special attention all 
the time. In a composite museum, authority has to divide his attention for other subjects which some time 
Stands on the way for quick progress of work. Though а few Anthropological museums in our country (list 
attached) being administrated by the Research Departments can't do satisfactory progress for making 
their muscum as ideal as they deserve, still separate administration is perhaps can render more active 
assistance for the development of this type of museum. 


In this paper I have tried to put forth some practical difficulties which are usually being faced by the 
Persons who are working in different Anthropological museums, Anthropology section of а composite 
museum, or in any Anthropology Departmental Museum of the universities and research institutions of 
this country. Serious thought should be given by the authority of the different types of educational institu- 
tions or other agencies for the development of the existing Anthropological museums in our country. Му 
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POLOGICAL MUSEUMS IN EDUCATIONAL 


ANTHRO 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA 


A. K. CHATTERJEE 


assess the standing position of the Anthropological Museums 


{ this paper I have taken an attempt to i 
E к ategories and narrated in a nutshell 


exist in association with the different Institutions alongwith other c | 
ating to the ideal activities of any Anthropological museum in our country. 


the problems rel 

The Museum movement in India is not still in infancy rather to attend maturity very soon under the 
auspices guidance of different muscologists and scholars and institutions in India. Anthropological Museum 
is one of the types of different kinds of museum exist in India. 


There are more than 377 museums of different categories which are functioning throughout the country 
in various dimensions for the development of mass or public Education, among them 43 Anthropological 
museums including the Anthropology Sections of a few composite museums are also trying to utilise the 
potential of Anthropology as a subject for educating common man about the contemporary cultural tradi- 
tions of our country. India being a country of diverse cultural and sub-cultural manifestation the scope 
for Anthropological museum is undoubtedly considerable. If we consider the definition of the ‘Museum’ as 
adopted in the 5th UNESCO Regional Seminar at Mexico, explains clearly the meaning and work of a 
museum; “The muscum is an Institution which functions through his exhibits, research projects and planned 
activities as a cultural centre within a community serving in both an educational and integrative capacity, 
its major objective is the preservation of the history and individuality of the community which it accomplishes 
whilesimultaneously discovering, protecting, diffusing and sponsoring universal human values. Located in a 
specific place within a structure housing its collections, laboratories and exhibits, the museum functions under 
м а Be г recreational activities. Museum serves on a local, 
centripetal cultural force for the ге A MR intor localised segment of the public and constitute 

ntegration of the community.” Then we can be sure that the 


АЙ : us ; З 
м logical шош 1C the Institutions through which formal and informal education can be imparted 
among the people of this country in a most befitting manner. 


n = ш кы M e sectional presidential address of 59th, Indian Scienec Congress 
DD и 2 ЕН coined the Anthropological museums as mirror of Indian 
Nr A ae E ing" but a museum, when talking in terms of culture. This mirror 
e AL a = self and his culture thus shimulate his thought process as also 
рива пту ша very wider perspective. It is true that regional, zonal, 

Wlture can easily be reflected through anthropological museums in various ways: 


I had the Opportunity to 


д go through a very scienti 5 
at Bremen іп West Germany, y scientific Anthro 


, 
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ultures can be reflected through prope 
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5. Roy, "EON, e Man e NOE = Sittin ee Presidential address in the Anthropology & Archaeology 
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Museum and Tourism, Museum pus ‘of indir, New Delhi, 1985. а еен ома ten,” 
Е Significant Role of Exhibitions in Ethnographic Museums in India, Journal of Indian Museums, 

D p Dus ERR vor eee Objects” (A Policy Framework for Ethnographic Museum), 


rned muscologists of India to take a concrete venture for reviewing the stand. 
logical museums of India and to make a systematic and scientific plan for the 


js in our country. 


humble approach to the lea 
ing position of the Anthropo 
development of Anthropological muscun 
WHICH HAVE BEEN TAKEN 


LIST OF A FEW ANTHROPOLOGICAL MUSEUMS OF INDIA 
INTO CONSIDERATION 


A. Anthropology Museum & Anthropology Sections of the Large Composite Museums 
1. National Museum of Man, Bhopal (M.P.) 2 
9. Indian Museum, Calcutta (W.B.) 

3. National Museum, New Delhi 


B. State Museums Anthropology Section 
Gentral Museum, NEFA, Assam 

Muscum and Picture Gallery, Baroda, Gujrat 
Lady Wilson Museum, Dharampur, Gujrat 
Madras Govt. Museum, Egmorc, Madras 
Central Museum, Nagpur 

Nagaland State Muscum, Kohima, Nagaland 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, Orissa 
Gentral Museum, Jaipore, Rajasthan 

Punjab Govt. Museum, Patiala, Punjab 


S2 eo Сл бл) цуз Co) БУ) га 


С. Anthropological Museums under University Departments 


1. Calcutta University, Anth. Deptt. (1920) 
2. Delhi University -do- (1947) 
3. Lucknow University -do- (1950) 
4. Punjab University -do- (1960) 
5, Utkal University -do- (1958) 
6. Gouhaty University -do- (1948) 


D. Anthropology Museums under Research Institutes 
1. Museum of C.R.I., Calcutta 
2. Museum of Bihar T.R.I., Ranchi 
3. Museum of T.H.R.I., Bhubaneswar, Orissa 


E. S 1 

NS Anthropological Museums (under the Anthropological Survey of India) 
2. Jagadalpur 
3. Nagpur 
4. Port Blair 
5. Dehradun 
6 
7. 


. Udaypur 
Calcutta 
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(#) The coin bearing the second category of temples is represented by only one copper coin so far known 
to us, which is published and illustrated by Cunningham in his Coins of Ancient India’. The purpose of 
the present article is to discuss this particular coin in detail. 


The coin under discussion is also a square copper coin showing on the obverse an elephant approaching 
a trec-in-railing and a standard (yapa) behind the elephant with the Kharoshthi legend Odubarisa on the 
lower margin below a wavy line. 


The reverse shows a circular temple. As far as it can be discerned from the illustration on the coin, 
the structure is a circular pillared hall, encircling an inner chamber, erected on a low platform and sur- 
mounted by a conical circular Sikhara (which is really a thatched roof). Between the conical superstructure 
of the roof and the lintel supported on the pillars below there is a gap for admission of light and air into 
the temple. A svastika standard to the left and a cakra on standard (chakradhvaja) erected close to the right 
of the temple, instead of the trident-battle-axe of the other group indicate, in our opinion, the Vishnuite 
affiliation of the temple, аз сайта is an emblem of Visnu and is always associated with this deity. The 
Brahmi legend is lost. 


The cakra on this coin, according to Cunningham,” is the Dharma-cakra and this, in his opinion, implies 
the Buddhist nature of the temple. The following are the reasons which incline us not to accept the Buddhist 
interpretation of the device, given by Cunningham. 


(1) So far as the general appearance and the architectural characteristics of the structure are con- 
cerned, it is quite different from a stipa as shown on the contemporary sculptures from Bharhut and Sanchi. 
The hemispherical dome (anda) is the main characteristic of a stupa and is always shown as such in the 
sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchi referred to above, some of which, according to scholars like Barua and 
Coomaraswamy, are pre-Buddhist in date. 


(2) The superstructure of the building above the pillars is conical, not dome-like, and this suggests 
a thatched roof as found on the granaries of rural India. 


(3) The gap between the lintel supported by the pillars and the superstructure (which according to 
us is for ventilation and illumination of the interior of the temple) is never found in stipe architecture which 
is supposed to be a solid dome not to be entered inside. 


(4) The association of the circular pillared structure with a conical Sikhara with the two standards on 
either sides, viz., svastika and cakradhvaja, is never seen in Buddhist хара architecture. 


The svastika is a symbol of auspiciousness and is accepted as such by all the religious sects of India. No 
particular religious affiliation can be ascribed to it. But the cakra may be considered as both a Buddhist and 
a Vishnuite symbol; it appears as an attribute of Visnu (or Vasudeva) on the coin of Agathocles.!? 4 


During the period under review (i.e. с. 2nd century B.C. to c. Ist century A.D.) the Wasudeva-Krsna 
cult had been gaining in popularity. The antiquities of this cult may be carried as far back as the 6th or 7th 
century в.а. on the basis of a reference contained in the Chhandogya Upanisada which refers to a sage 
Krsna, son of Devaki, as a disciple of the Rsi Ghora of the Angirasa family, and some have even found 
the influence of latter's teaching upon the Bhakti religion founded by the former. This is further supported 


———— Ce een 
f ünningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 68, Pl. IV, No. 2. 
і 


A. К. Narrain, JWSI, Vol. XXXV 1973, pp. 73-77, Pl. УП. А B 
u Chhändogya ne 269 (XVII, 6). This Krisna appears to be the same Krisna of Bhagavata Gita. 


А REVIEW ОЕ АМ AUDUMBARA COIN* 


D. MUKHERJEE 


THE Audumbaras, an important and prosperous tribe of ancient India, occupy a significant position 
| in the numismatic history of the country. They issued a large number of coins of various types in copper 
and silver which throw welcome light on the political, social, religious and economic condition of India 


from about the 2nd century в.о. to Ist century A.D.! 


Among the coins of the Audumbaras, we come across an interesting variety which includes a number 
of copper coins bearing the representations of an architecturally well-developed temple on them. These 
buildings have been variously described by early scholars as granary, mote-hall, and a two-storied stüpa 
by Smith,? Jayaswal? and Allan! respectively. Cunningham? and В. D. Banerjee®, however, identified them 
as temples. S. V. Sohni? has rightly pointed out that this type of temples are very common in the Kullu and 
the Beas valleys, and that the presence of Trident-battle-axe indicate the Saivite affiliation of these temples. 
Consequently, the study of this temple throws considerable light not only on the advanced architectural 
knowledge on the part of their builders but also on the religious activities of the contemporary people of the 
region. 


The temples found on these coins can be classified into two categories: 


(i) The coins depicting the first category of the temples are square in shape, showing on the obverse 
a tree-in-railing, an elephant or the fore-part of an elephant, sometimes accompanied by a lion with the 
Kharosthi legend Odubarisa (?). 


The reverse shows a rectangular or square temple, which is invariably accompanied by a Trident- 
battle-axe to the right indicating the religious affiliation of the issuers of these coins аз Saivism. This is further 
corroborated by the facts that some of the names found on some of their coins, such as Mahádeva, Sivadäsa 


zm mee also the figure of bull identified with Nandin (the vahana of Siva) definitely associate 


ee = 
*The paper is the revised version i 
under tl ismati 1 i 
: hed at Varanas коре пе same caption, read at the annual conference of the Numismatic Society of India 
ccording to the Numismatic evidence the most flourishi 1 
c shing period of the 
century В.С. to first century A.D. The literary references, innate tend to Sak 


B.C. as the earliest ref is tribe i i : 
cds erence to this tribe is found in the Ganapatha of Panini 
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FIRST-AID TREATMENT TO THE ETHNOLOGICAL 
SPECIMENS IN MUSEUM (WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
COLLECTION OF THE INDIAN MUSEUM) 


R. K. MUKHOPADHYAY & A. B. MITRA 


Introduction 

N the collection of Indian Museum, there are a good number of ethnological specimens of different nature. 

Some of the specimens are exhibited in well-decorated galleries and the rest are kept as the reserve 
collections of the Anthropology Section. They include specimen composed of plain and painted Leather, 
Metal, Bead-work, Metallic embroidery, Wood, Ivory, Bone, Horn, Basketry, Paper, Pottery, Shell, Stone 
and objects of two dissimilar materials etc. А study of the ethnological specimens gives an idea about the 
technology applied by the primitive people as well as their tools, garments, implements and objects of daily N 
use in adapting their life. Every museum with collection of ethnologicalspecimens has the problem of clean- 
ing a great variety of materials having different composition. Cleaning becomes necessary for a variety of 
reasons: 


*(7 Deposits of dirt and/or corrosion crusts were present on specimen when acquired. 

(22) Dust and/or corrosion products accumulate during decades of poor storage condition and 
natural decay. 

(їй) Crystal and moulds grow, coating applied to specimen in early attempts at conservation, dis- 
colour, harden and embrittle.” 


In this article it is intended to give a birds’ eye view of the utility of First-Aid Treatment to different к 
ethnological specimens in museums. Various methods are generally applied for cleaning and preservation of = 
such types of specimen, but most of them require considerable time and frequently much patience and ў 
skill on the part of the conservator. All these specimens require its first-treatment either at the time of collec- — 
tion or at the time of documentation to ensure their longer life against the forces of disintegration which 
often affect the specimen in the tropical climate like ours. So it should be our novel duty to protect the 
specimens from ruins at an early level. 


Discussion 

In the past preservation of different types of ethnological specimens were carried out in museum work- 
rooms more or less by empirical methods. But in the recent years, since chemists take interest about the 
preservation of these specimens, safer chemical and scientific methods have now been introduced to avoid 
decay or disintegration of objects and the concept of whole system of preservation of specimens has now 


been placed on more sound chemical basis. A 


E alb . rax Е 
It is obvious that various forms of deterioration or decay manifest themselves onethnological specimens: ы 
which ultimately lead to severe damage to them, if proper care or preservation 15 not undertaken. t pr 


ted from the Indika of. Megasthenes (c. 4th century в.с.) 
le of the Mathura region, held Herakles in special honour; 


i rasenoi was the Greek analogue of Väsudeva- 

there could have been no ae cn nn one Ne of the Vrsni family b ecame deified, 

Krsna. SUN e bes d his clan, and ultimately became the head of a cult centering round him, 

along with four a m [2 86 dh of the Väsudeva cult appears to have been completed by 

| called Bhagavata cu б 15 c is evidenced by the coin of Agathockles referred to above which shows 
es e a ^ elder brother Sankarsana holding hala (plough) and Musala (club?) on 

am es ot s coin. That the Bhagavata cult became very popular aoe i OU MM gus > 

north-western borders of India, is proved also by the Garuda Pi E AN | E E. 7 E 

dorus, the Ambassador from king Antialkidas to the court of the Indian EHE er E ар e = s him- 

self a Bhägavata (follower ofthe Bhagavata, no other than Vasudeva-Krsna), follower o asudeva, the 


god of gods. 


by the facts supplied by Arrian'? probably collec 


which informs us that ‘the Sourasenoi, i.e., the peop 


f the devices on the obverse and reverse of the coin under discussion should be 
ed above, particularly the presence of a standard (or yúpa ?) 
behind the elephant on the obverse, which has not been noticed by Cunningham. This ушьш 15 un- 
doubtedly associated with Brahmanism and not with Buddhism. The other two symbols, i.e., the | Tree-in- 
railing’ and ‘Elephant’ are very frequently found on early Indian art specially on ancient coins! and 


worshipped both by the Hindus and the Buddhists. But according to the old Rgvedic tradition, ‘Tree? 
was considered to be the “Tree of Life? arising out of the Primordial Hill and from which originated the 
gods, men and beasts and all other animals. The Primordial Hill seems to be Indra himself, who was always 
worshipped in the form of a standard known as Indra-pillar or Indradhvaja. According to J. Irwin? “the 
pillar was not also mere symbol of the god, but the actual manifestation. of the god himself”. The tree and 
the standard thus definitely indicate the representation of Indra worship and the clephant (Airávata) is also 
in the later period came to be regarded as the vahana of the same god. It seems therefore, that an attempt 
has been made here to depict symbolically, a very old religious tradition on either faces of this coin, viz., 
(1) Indra, the powerful god of Rgveda, (2) and gradual evolution of Visnu as a cult in the later Vedic 
period. Thus, considering the importance of the devices on this side, showing the temple and the Cakra- 
dhvaja it should be regarded as the obverse of the coin. 


The interpretation o. 
reconsidered in the light of the facts mention 


In view of the facts mentioned above, it seems that though the official religion of the Audumbaras was 
| Saivism, it was not unlikely that the issuer of this coin was an advocate of the new religious trends, or that 
the coin reflects the religious leanings of the people at large during the period of its issue. 
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Tibetan Pot made of Human Skull 
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After treatment 
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divise precautionary steps to forestall and mini. 
ause such deterioration. Successful treatment al. 
f the object in question in order to deter- 


he main objective 15 to 
conditions likely to cause 
and a scientific examination о 


time to counteract these changes. T 
mise, if not altogether eliminate the 
ways depends upon correct diagnosis 


vation of an object is to determine the composition 
in the gallery or in reserve collection, for want of 
the object and the changes taking place in the material, 
sare due to (a) fluctuating climatic condition of the build- 
nvironmental pollution (5) effect of insects and ER at a (с) defective 
lighting arrangement (d) damage due to mishandling and faulty storage arrangement. One specimen can 


b tected well if the problems of such damaging effects are properly solved. But it has been found in 
due are beyond control. "Therefore, the chemists have suggested different preser- 


aterials through chemical investigation as well as the structural study 


It is, therefore, felt that the first step before preser 


j ich is bei г ither 
and the nature of material which is being preserved e 


[ sb | à 

| which it is not possible to give proper treatment t 
"The main causes for decay of ethnological specimen 
ing and gallery and the e 


museum that most of the causes 


vation techniques for different m : M eA : 
which arc e consist of (a) cleaning either by chemicals or by sophisticated instr umental methods (5) 


elimination of deteriorious ingredients (с) sterilisation to destroy bacteria, fungus, insects (d) washing off 
the excess chemicals used in cleaning (e) impregnation with selected materials in inert solvent to strengthen 
as well as preserving the object (f) proper mounting, backing and support Гог the weak portion of the specimen 
(g) restoration method for badly affected fragile specimen too. In the table the condition and he nature of the 
ethnological specimens when received, their deterioration effects and possible First-aid Treatment to 
them have been summarised below: 


TABLE 


Chemical & Physico-chemical 


Symptoms & Nature of deterioration 
treatment thereto 


Nature of specimen [ 
to the specimen 


Wood has fibrous € cellular structure which Beside dusting with a soft brush cleaning of 

is mainly composed of cellulose, sugar, resin & wooden object is mainly done with non-aqueous 

| some other hydrocarbons. It is also anisotropic solvent like alcohol. 

| ie. it has different physical properties which 

allow it to warp in fluctuating relative humidity. Fumigation with carbon-di-sulphide & carbon- 
tetra-chloride (1:4) & spraying with 1-296 

Wood is also porous & hygroscopic. Itsstructural pentachlorophenol save the object from insect 

decay is mainly due to thermal degradation and & fungus attack. 

biological activities in warm and humid climate. 


Wooden object 


Тре insects like termite, wood bectles, post wood 
beetles etc are injurious 10 the wood and there- 
fore threaten wooden objects damaging to the 


Consolidation with P.V.A. is sometimes required 
inpainted wooden object too.For cracked objects, 
cracks are filled up with saw dust and fevicol € 


mine the exact nature of the trouble and its causes. 
) 
| 


соге. preserved with molten wax. Finally the objects 
are kept inside the polythene sheet. 
| Basketry (Cane, Bamboo) The structure & nature of deterioration in case Cane & Bamboo objects are generally cleaned 
| & other related objects of cane, bamboo and other related objects are and preserved in the same manner as done in 
similar to that of wood. case of wooden objects. 
Bone, Ivory and Horn Being anisotopic in nature they are susceptible 


objects Beside dusting with soft brush cleaning done 


to attack by biological agents in fluctuating with methylated spirit or methyl alcohol or 
relative humidity causing, them to warp. Organic toluene and stains on them are often removed 
component protein Osceine in them is often de- with hydrogen peroxide or ozone 
composed by moisture causing them to fragile & ; 
N рва „associated with calcium Cracks on the object are filled up with molten 
arbonate fluoride in the object are wax or nitro cellulose then fumigations of the 


susceptible to attack by acids. Sometimes th ject i i 
get easily stained and found to be attacked БУ т dad Ber 


insects & micro-organisms like fungi & Bacteria. The objects are generally wrapped in tissue paper 


and kept in paded shelves. 


y at General cleaning by soft brush followed by white 
апіс in nature, petrol or alcohol or toluene done as the object | 
nalogues to cach requires and sometimes strengthened by applying 
P.V.A. solution. Carbon disulphide and carbon 
tetrachloride (1:4) & 5% Thymol solution 
are used to avoid the specimen from attack of 
insect and fungus. 


Reeds, straw, mat, fcather, 
birch-bark objects 


Almost all these objects arc simil. 

1 1 arly attacked 
micro-organism as they arc org y by 
Methods of treatment are also a; 
other with a slight variation. 


TABLE 


一 


Nature of specimen 


Symptoms & Nature of deterioration 
to the specimen 


Chemical & Physico-chemical 
treatment thereto 


<=_Әдоиәиәәя яд‏ کے 


Textile object 


Leather object 


Lead object 


Iron object 


Silver object 


АП the Textiles are susceptible to various deterio- 
rating factors like atmospheric impurities, varia- 
tion in relative humidity, U.V. Ray of light, 
insect infection, fungus grown, acidic action, 
staining etc. 


Leather objects are found to be excessively dry, 
porous, brittle & cracked and sometimes to have 
lost all flexibility & suppleness. They are highly 
proteinous substance & suscepttible to attack by 
insect, mould, bacteria and acidity too. 


Incrustation on lead objects are white lead basic 
carbonate, lead oxides & chlorides. Chemical 
treatment for removal of such surface coating 
materials are required. 


Rust is generally found on iron object, which is a 
mixture of ferrous & ferric hydroxides & chlo- 
rides. Presence of sulpher dioxides & chlorides 
greatly acclerate rust formation. 


Usual incrustations on Silver objects are silver 
chloride and silver sulphide. 


Silver objects are found to be alloyed with copper 
and sometimes green corrosion products are 
noticed on them. 


Drycleaning of textile with petrol is often re- 
quired followed by spraying with 0-595 ortho- 
phenyl phenol to kill bacteria, fungal spores and 
surface mildew in affected textiles. Deacidifica- 
tion with ammonia vapour and stains in textiles 
are removed with 295 Chloramin-T solution. 


Sterilisation with carbon disulphide & carbon 
tetrachloride (1:4) is done for insect affected 
textiles which is then carefully brushed. Delicate 
& damaged fabrics are generally carefully darned 
with suitable backing material & sometimes by 
adhesive technique. Finally small portion of 
textiles are generally exposed to minimum light 
(in a place) free fiom U.V. Ray to protect it 
from damaging effect of light. 


Dusting with a soft brush, cleaning of the object 
is done with alcohol and fumigation with carbon 
disulphide & carbon tetrachloride (1:4) will 
destroy mildew and insects on the object. Some- 
times p-nitrophenol and pentachlorophenol 
(equal volume in alcohol solution) & D.D.T. & 
pyrethrum (60 gms each in 1/2 litre paraffin) 
mixture are used to exterminate insects, moths 
and preserved with dressing mixture. 7% 
potassium lactate solution is enough to deacidify 
the object. 


Sometimes lead object is treated with 1% 
acetic acid following 5% ammonia solution. 
If the object is kept in 10% hydrochloric acid 
for a few munites and then in 10% ammonium 
acetate for one hour & then for 10 minutes in 
boiling water all incrustations in lead objects 
are found to be removed excellently. Sometimes 
lead object is treated in IR-120 (cation exchange 
resin) where lead ions of the basic lead carbonate 
are exchanged with hydrogen ion liberating 
Carbon dioxide. Finally object is preserved. with 
hot molten wax. 


Thick incrustation on iron objects are removed 
by treated it with 5-10% sodium hydroxide for 
a day followed Ъу10% citric acid for 5-10 minutes, 
When the object of iron is placed in 28-495 
thioglycolic acid neutralised by ammonia 
solution all the rusts are found to be removed 
from the object & finally preserved with vaselene. 


Silver chloride is removed by 5% ammonia 
solution and silver sulphide is removed by 2% 
potassium cyanide solution and 5% formic acid 
is used to remove copper salts. 


For superficial cleaning of silver object Zinc and 
5% sodium hydroxide solution is used. 


8% Thiourea, 5% phosphoric acid, 0:395 non- 
ionic detergent = 86:7% water solution is 
used to remove silver chloride and silver sulphide 
in the object. 


The object is preserved with 1% P.V.A. in 
toluene. 
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IMPACT OF TIGER MENACE ON THE SOCIO-ECO- . 
NOMIC LIFE ОЕ SUNDARBAN FISHERMEN 


SABITA RANJAN SARKAR 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


Fisherfolk 


ALOPARA, is one of the hamlets of West Arampur, a village under Gosaba Police Station of 24- 

Parganas (S) District in West Bengal. This hamlet came into existence in 1948 and derived its name 
when a group of Malo fishermen from Kaligunge Police Station of Khulna District of Bangladesh had 
migrated to this part of West Bengal after partition of the Indian sub-continent. The Malos of Malopara 
after immigration continued their traditional fishing profession in the new situation. 


Fishing ground 


The village West Arampur to which Malopara belongs, is situated at the confluence of three rivers— 
Gumar, Vidya and Durgaduani. But the Malo fishermen of this village do not generally practise fishing 
in these waterways because of their strong current and considerable depth. Simple technological devices 
of the Malos also stand in their way of exploiting the major acquatic sources. E 


Physical environment of Sundarban has speciality of its own. The fish in good number move along 
with tidal water in this region. Narrow canals (creeks) have been found by far the best waterways where : 
fish moving with tidal water, can be caught most conveniently. The canals (creeks), ideal for fishing ERS 
by taking advantage of tidal water, are mostly found in the dense forest clad islands which constitute the = 
Sundarban forest range. For the convenience of catching the abundant supply of fish in such canals all 
the year round, with their simple technological devices, Malo fishermen have selected these crecks in 
isolated jungle clad region infested with wild life, as their principal fishing ground, leaving aside the big 
rivers which are at their door-step. 


Fishing technique 


Fishing in Sundarban is mostly done by erecting barriers in desired places with the help of big net 
The nets are set up conveniently across the narrow waterways by stretching them appropriately wii 
help of big poles which are posted at regular interval in a row. Large nets, big poles and fishing. 
are the essential fishing gadgets of the Malo fishermen. Operation of large size net in tiger infes 
isolated jungle tracts far away from human habitation, does not offer them any scope of fishing dug ach 
Capacity. The Malos, therefore, practise organised fishing in Sundarban for making large scale ca 


TABLE 


S Chemical & Physico-chemical 
i & Nature of deterioration. treatment thereto 
Nature of specimen Symptoms Е ата 
pecim 
ze disease. Corrosion The objects агг treated with 5% sodium Sesqui. 
ron its are often found carbonate to dissolve copper chloride completely 
: cts as noble followed by washing with running water, dried 
& preserved with 1% P.V.A. in toluene. 


These objects suffer from b 
products with Sn depos эс 
them. Copper basic carbon 

VUES ре: chloride and sulphate acts 

сш To remove cupric salt alkaline rochelle salt 
(4: 1) followed by treatment with 5% sulphuric 
acid to remove cuprous oxide are also applied, 
15% Formic acid or Citric acid followed by 10% 
Sulphuric acid soln. for removing corrosion 
products, 


Brass & Bronze object 


Fragile, badly fired pottery is carefully brushed & 
leached into water followed by impregnation 
with 1% Р.У.А. in toluene. Sometimes paper 
pulp (moist) is applied to remove soluble salts, 


eee 


A few ethnological specimens (in the collection of the Indian Museum) of different nature were treated 
in the conservation Laboratory. The photographs show the objects as seen before and after conservation. 


Though stable material, inferior wares are some- 


bj А x 5 
olay ject times found affected with soil & moisture. 


Conclusion 
Since most of the ethnological specimens are of organic nature they should be protected from the serious 


impurities prevalent in the atmosphere and from the attack of micro-organism like fungi and insect too. The 
objects are to be kept in an atmosphere of specified range of relative humidity and temperature (¢.g.45-60% 
R. H. at 20-24°С). In order to maintain relative humidity at an optimum condition in the gallery as well as 
in the room where reserve collections are stored and also for proper upkeep of the valuable specimens like ours, 
airconditioning of the gallery and reserve room is desirable. Better accommodation should be provided for 
the specimens in reserve and on display which are often kept in a very congested fashion, so that the periodic 
check-up of the same is possible to note deterioration effect on them. The minimum intensity of light needed 
for visibility of the specimen is generally 15 Lux. The specimen should be exposed to the light for the 
minimum of time with (50 Lux) minimum intensity of free from Ultra Violet Ray (Zinc oxide pigment with 
— suitable base is often used as ultra violet ray absorber). Cleanliness and periodic check-up of the specimens 
are to be maintained to avoid insect and fungal attack on them. Last but not least adequate care should 
be taken against physical damage of objects due to mishandling and from fire, 
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Total income of the party is divided equally into 20 shares. Each member gcts a share of his own. 

In addition to their individual shares, the owners of the nets and the boats also get their respective dividend 

| proportionately for these fishing gadgets as per the existing rule. The Shaidar does not get any additional 
1 share. As he owns the majority of the nets and the boats, major portion of the income is enjoyed by him. 


At the end of the fishing session, total income and expenditure are calculated. 'The income of a parti- 
cipant is traced as per the number of share he holds in the party. The Shaidar deducts the advance given 
to him earlier and his own maintenance cost in the boat from his total income. Only the balance amount 
is handed over to him in cash. 


II 


FISHING PROSPECT IN SUNDARBAN 
Phase I 


Kaligunge Police Station of Khulna District, the home-land of the Malo fishermen is not very far 

off from Indo-Bangladesh international border. Innumerable waterways are there in the lower part of 

| this district of Bangladesh. Some of them have direct connection with the waterways of 24-Parganas District 

of the Indian side. The Malo fishermen took advantage of this situation. Instead of land route, they followed 

the waterways by boat to come over to the Indian side. They did it with a view to bring their own fishing 
boats and nets with them. These boats and nets are integrally associated with their fishing profession. 


The immigration took place immediately after the partition of the country. The regidity of checking 
in the international border particularly in the waterways of Sundarban was far from adequate. The Malos 
had, therefore, been able to bring with them not only their fishing gadgets but also some amount of cash 
money by disposing of their movable and immovable properties. 


With the help of their own cash money and fishing gadgets they initially organised fishing parties 
without seeking assistance from outside. In case of necessity they used to contribute among themselves 
for raising the fund. Towards the end of 1948 when the Malos first started fishing in Sundarban area, 
small amount of money was adequate for running the fishing party. Fish was galore in the waterways. 
Ecological hazard like the tiger menace was less numerous. So the Malo fishermen could profitably exploit 
the waterways of Sundarban without confronting with much difficulty from any quarter. They made their 
own fortune and led a happy life in the new situation. The Malos were then economically better off to 
such an extent that they did not seck any kind of government assistance for their rehabilitation. А few 
families, even, purchased. some agricultual land by taking advantage of the then better economic condition. 


Phase II 


The golden phase of Malo economy did not last long. The following factors brought in deterioration 
in their economic life from the beginning of ’sixties. 


(a) Majority of the fishing boats in their possession had lost much of their strength by this time and 
became frail due to the impact of saline water of Sundarban. The fishermen of Malopara had to procure 
fishing boats on hire from other quarters involving additional expenditure. 


(b) The cost of manufacturing the nets had gone up by this time. In place of cotton fibres, nylon 
and decron threads were being introduced in manufacturing net, even at a much higher price in order 
to derive the advantage of the synthetic fibres in the typical environment of Sundarban. 


(c) The price of food-grains, pulses, spices, oil etc., also went up considerably by sixties resulting | 


in enhanced expenditure in procuring ration for the members of the fishing party. 


J 
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Fishing organization 
alos is locally named as *Shai. Each organised party works 
а 


3 i 2 f the Mı А ° 
The organised fishing party © ‘Shaidar’. Shaidar is the nerve centre of the entire group. 


under the leadership of an individual known as © 
All the participants work harmoneously under his Comm 
and boats necessary for the party. He also selects its mem Pur 
experience, commanding capacity and business ability can effectively 


and. He is responsible for procuring fund, nets 
bers. A man with sufficient courage, fishing 
play the role of a Shaidar. 


Shaidar gives preference to the members of the fishermen 


community. In order of priority Shaidar's family members get the first preference followed successively 
by distant relatives unrelated fishermen of his village, fishermen from outside and lastly the members 
> 


from other communities personally known and living in the neighbourhood. 


In recruiting the members of the party, 


The size of the fishing party depends upon the number of fishing boats, nets and participating members, 
Each boat requires at least three members—two for operating the net and one for negotiating the boat. 
The smallest party among the Malos of Malopara consists of three boats with nine or ten members. The 
largest party is comprised of 20 fishing boats with seventy members or so. A few additional hands are taken 
as stand by to supplement in case of necessity. But the average size of the parties ranges between six and 
ten fishing boats with at least three individuals in cach craft. 


Fishing economy 


Cash money is very much required for organising the fishing party. Initially money is essential for 
meeting the repairing cost and hiring price of boats and nets. Money is also necessitated for making advance 
payment to each participant as the maintenance allowance of his family. To make purchase of ration 
for the entire party members in the fishing ground cash money is needed as well. It is the responsibility 
of the Shaidar to procure money for organising the fishing party. He may either finance from his own 
pocket or get the rnajor portion of the required amount from the Aratdars (fish merchants who run whole- 
sale fish business). 


К з income from such organised fishing expedition is distributed among the partcipants in the follow- 
ing order: 


Each individual 1 share | 
Each boat ; 2 share 
Each net (36 yards in length) 1 share 
Each net (18 yards in length) Ъ share 
Each net (9 yards in length) 1 share 
4 sha 
For example, if there are 4 boats, 13 individ i i i i 
number of shares will be as follows: individuals, 4 big nets and 2 medium size nets in a party, total ( 
4 boats (@ 4 share for each boat) 2 shares | 
13 fishermen (@ 1 share for each: man) 13 m : 
4 big nets (@ 1 share for each net) 4 n 


2 medium size nets (@ } share for cach net) 


" 1 share | 
Total number of shares: 20 shares 
> shares 


The figures show that the number of accident is gradually increasing with time. It started with five 

in the first five years between 1956 and 1960 and alarmingly rose to 21 in the following 10 years between 

! 1961 and 1970. Without any sign of decline, the number of accident is taking place in the same alarming 
4 rate when it is found that in е last five years between 1971 and 1976, eleven fishermen became the 


| victims. 
IV 
ANALYTICAL STUDY 


To determine how far the tiger menace had had basic impact in this fishing trade, analytical study 
on the victims was made in relation to their caste, community, age, sex and status. The study reveals 
certain salient information which ave enumerated below: 


Caste and community 


Caste and community of the victims throw some light on the composition of the fishing partics of 
the Malos. Job opportunity is rather insignificant in Sundarban region. Majority of the people are landless. 
Agricultural labour and cutting of soil for embankment and others are their main sources of earning. 
These categories of work are again seasonal. Hence the people of Sundarban are to confront with severe 
economic crisis during the lean seasons. On the contrary Sundarban is а rich fishing ground. Fishing 
is practised almost throughout the year. The individual earning through fishing is tolerably good. The 
Shaidars, leaders of the fishing parties also come forward to help their partners, the ordinary fishermen 
by advancing loan to meet economic crisis in case of necessity. Therefore the members of the local non- 
fishermen communities took it as a lucrative occupation when the Malo fishermen had started exploiting 
the rich fishing ground of Sundarban with credit. 


| 


The number of Malo families in the village was limited. There were only 45 familics in 1976. As 
such the Malo fishermen occasionally could not pick up the required number of members from their own 
community. They had, therefore, turned their attention to the other communities. The members of the 
non-fishermen communities of Sundarban, due to extreme poverty, did not hesitate to participate in 
the fishing operation conducted by the Malo fishermen. Caste and community of the tiger victims as 
enumerated below throw some light on the caste and community of the members of the fishing parties of 


Malopara. 
Name of the community Nmber of victims 

1. Muslim 1 
2. Rajbanshi (fishermen community) 1 
3. Paundra Khatria (Scheduled caste, Non-fishermen community) 7 
4. Bagdi (Scheduled caste, Non-fishermen community) 2 
5. Adivasi (Tribal) 2 
6. Christian 1 
7. Malo (Fishermen community) 25 

Total 37 


ation towards any community in recr 
he was known to the Shaidar an 


The Malo fishermen did not give special consider і 
Outside, Anybody willing to participate was accepted provided 


red more mone 


in all spheres it requir y to organise a fishing party. The 
e in all s b 


二 o p haidars failed to finance from their 
i ha that the majority of the S | ' a 
| Tm as ONE а» but to approach the Aratdars of Canning (with whom they 
Ay own pocket. They 


> Я >. Thus the self-sufficient economy of the Malos 
i i r financial assistance. Всі 
н a ey became dependent оп others for capital investment. 


With the rise of expenditur 


of Malopara, was in distress and 
III 
TIGER MENACE 


Introduction A 1 i 
ru. i ic stringency, ecological hazards also came in forefront and stood on the 
EY. way Bi менше Ee e condition was badly affected when the Malo 
fishermen had started becoming the target of the Royal Bengal Tigers, by far the most dangerous fauna 
“of Sundarban. The tigers of Sundarban are in general man-eater. The Malos have been fishing in Sun darban 
since 1948. But the first individual among them fell to tiger in the fishing ground in 1956. Since then 
— jt has become the regular feature. Within the span of last twenty years between 1956 and 1976 fortyone 

i “individuals belonging to the different fishing parties of the Malo fishermen of Malopara were attacked 
" by the tigers. The attacks were so sudden and vicious that out of 41, only in 4 cases, the victims somchow 
sould be saved but with severe injury. The rest 37 were outright killed. 


The Malo fishermen have so far failed to put up effective resistence against the tiger. As per rules 
enforced by the Forest Department, Government of West Bengal, the fishermen in Sundarban are not 
+ - allowed to carry any lethal weapon except axe and scyth (wood cutting implements) which they require 
n E very badly for collection of fire-wood for cooking and wooden poles for the operation of big nets. They 
E are of opinion that the Sundarban fishermen are practically armless against the tiger. At the same time 
they also admit that it is not always possible to make an effective use of the weapon under the local condi- 
ion if they have any. In the cover of the undergrowth and big trees а tiger approaches so silently and 
attacks so swiftly that even the members of the party working close to one another do not know when 


Number of accidents 


С 


Status 


On the basis of their respective role, there are in general three categories of member in a Malo fishing 
party. The Shaidar is the leader of the party. The rest are the ordinary partners. Among them there is 
а Bowley” (magician) who, it is believed, by his magical power can dispel the tiger menace. The fishermen 
are debarred from carrying any lethal weapon (except axe and scyth—two wood cutting implements) 
in the fishing ground of Sundarban. They depend on the magical spell of the Bowley for their protection. 
Hence the Shaidar of each fishing party sincerely tries to recruit one Bowley. At times this Bowley controls 
the entire party when its safety is threatened from tiger. The Bowley is counted as a respected person in 
the party for his commendable role. Generally an aged man with fishing experience and good command 
in magical activities for subduing tigers is recruited as a Bowley. Attached with the fishing parties of the 
Malos of Malopara, six Bowleys who lost their lives in the fishing ground of Sundarban attained the age 
of 75, 70, 65, 62, 60 and 56 years. 


Analysis made on the basis of the status of the victims reveals that out of 37 persons killed by tigers, 
4 were Shaidars, 6 Bowleys and 27 ordinary partners. Among the Malos of Malopara 18 fishermen so 
far played the role of Shaidar. Four out of these 18 individuals were killed by the tiger. Not to speak of 
the ordinary members, even the Bowleys who were recruited specially for giving safeguard to the party, 
themselves were victimised. Thus it is apparent that everybody of the fishing party operating in Sundarban, 
irrespective of Shaidar, Bowley and ordinary member, is equally exposed to the tiger menace. 


Under the existing circumstances it is beyond their means to make adequate arrangement for safe- 
guarding against the tiger while out for fishing mission in the tiger infested forest tract of Sundarban. 
The scope of adopting effective steps against this creature has changed from bad to worse after the intro- 
duction of the Tiger Project in 1973. Rigid rule has been imposed banning the use of lethal weapon in 
Sundarban. Infliction of injury to tiger within the project area, even for personal safety, is now being 
treated as a penal offence. As a last resort the Malo fishermen are secking supernatural help by worship- 
ping ‘Dakshin Roy”, ‘Banbibi’ and other local folk deities who are considered to be the controlling force 
of the Sundarban tigers. Even this expected supernatural blessing and the magical spell of the Bowleys 
have failed to protect them to the expected extent. Unable to find any other alternative, the poor and 
helpless fishermen have now surrendered themselves to their fate which according to them will decide 
their destiny. 
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ЕХТЕМТ OF THE HAZARD OF TIGER МЕМАСЕ 


For understanding the extent of hazards so far created by the tigers, the analysis of the accidents 
has been made in relation to place of accidents, frequency of accidents, circumstances of accidents and 
timing of accidents. 


Places of accident 


The Malo fishermen do not concentrate their fishing operation in any specific area in Sundarban. 
They move about for fishing from place to place covering an wide area. Непсе the accidents took place 
in different places on different occasions. To ascertain the frequency of accident in different spots a list - 
of places with the number of accidents which took place there, has been enumerated hereunder. 
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ce and working ability. The outsiders were therefore, mostly 
2 ; GON e ee 
SC was garê OF ашчы ШУШЫ ictims, 14 were outsiders and did not belong to 


ir ven vl Я , ; 
recruited from the local area. Among the thirtyse d from Gosaba which is only one kilometre 


: Sé 9 were recruite f ' - 
рона 7 а: was made from Arampur itself to which Malopara belongs, 
"ul 3 individuals was ma 
from Malopara. Recruitment o 


i i ring villages. Only one r it- 4 
ited fi Mazidbari and Satjalia, the two neighbouring villages ecruit 
One each was recruited irom ! 


i $ er of the Mal d 
de from Basirhat, a distant place. But the recruited person, a member of the Malo community, 
ment was made irom Basirñal, а : b dr M in 

was a close affinal relative (father-in-law) of the Shaidar who rec 


Age and sex 


1 t permitted to tak Е 
АП the victims меге male individuals. The females among the Malos are not permitted to take part 
N . . 4 
in fishing expedition in general, and Sundarban arca in par ticular. 


1 7 5 7 J 
The age of the victims as enumerated below reveals that the people ranging TERM A ^ | ears and 
75 years of age participated in fishing in Sundarban under the command of the Malos of Malopara. 


Г Age group No. of victims 
V o 
15-20 years 
Younger age groups 21-25 years 
26-30 years 


N fn N 


41-45 years 


31-35 years 
36-40 усатз 
Middle age groups Beers 
46-50 years 
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56-60 years 
61-65 years 
66-70 years 
71-75 years 


Older age groups 


ло м 


i -55 years 


mm 


The figures indicate th 
groups between 15 and 30 


years. Sixteen were victimised from the four middle age groups between 31 
and 50 years. Among the fi 


ve older age groups between 51 and 75 years, number of victims were sixteen. 


Most of the victims were the members of the middle and the older age groups. Acc ounting the reason 


the Shaidars are of opinion that since the tiger menace has cast its spell on the Malos of Malopara, the 
members of the younger age groups are not bein; 


tion. They are trying to pick up some other occ 
parties are at present the mem 
and except fishing, 
Malos of Malopara 
to do something for 


age groups. Older groups arc illiterate 
y other occupation. The economic condition of the 


at among the thirtyseven victims there were only five in threc younger age 


Timing of accidents 


So far as the timing of accident is concerned, altogether eighteen accidents took place between dawn 
and 9 A.M. All the victims were engaged in fishing activities when the accidents took place. Four individuals 
were killed at dead of night when they were picked up by the tigers from their fishing boats while fast asleep. 
Fifteen accidents took place between 12 noon and 5 P.M. in the afternoon. Among them thirteen accidents 
occured when the victims were engaged in collecting wood from the jungle. Two people were attacked in the 
afternoon when they were busy in picking up the fishing nets exposed to the sun. 


Thus considering the circumstances of accident and the timing of victimization, it is apparent that life 
in the fishing ground of Sundarban is in constant danger all the time—both day and night and in all the 
places whether on land and in water. 


VI 
TIGER MENACE IN SOGIO-ECONOMIG LIFE 
Impact on marital life 


Among thc 37 persons killed by the tiger, 26 were married. Out of the rest, five were widowers and six 
were bachelors. 23 individuals among the victims, belonged to Malopara itself and the rest 14 were recruited 
from the neighbouring areas. But in focusing the impact of such unfortunate death in their socio-economic 
life, only the Malo families of Malopara have been taken into consideration. 


Among the 23 victims of Malopara, 14 were married persons followed by 5 widowers and 4 bachelors. 
Leaving apart the Rajbanshi families who are also living in a portion of Malopara and many of whom like 
the Malos fell victim to the tiger in their fishing mission in Sundarban, only among the Malos there are 
14 widows in the village as the direct outcome of tiger depredation. With so many Malo widows (not to 
speak of the Rajbanshi widows) in the village as a result of such unlortunate accidents, Malopara is now 
referred to as “Widow Village’ or Bidhaba Palli. 


Impact on economic life b 


АП the 14 married individuals who died in Sundarban were the head of their respective family, Being 
the sole or principal earning members, their death brought about direct impact in the economic life of 
these families. But the impact was less in the cases of dead widowers and bachelors. Among the five widowers, 
only one had to bear the burden of his dead elder brother's family. In case of four bachelors also, only one 
used to look after his widow mother. So after the death of these two particular widower and bachelor, their 
dependents had to suffer a lot. But the remaining four widowers and three bachelors had no direct dependents. 
Hence their death could not make any serious impact on the economy of the families with whom they 
were attached. 


Having no other source of income and supporting hand in the village, three broken families of the three 
victims (cach one comprised with a widow and dependent minor children) left Malopara to seek fortune 
elsewhere. One of these peg widows with two minor daughters now stays in Calcutta and carns her bread 


serving de villas and ne the nets. уз eminent shaider of the Е. м с. 
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Number of accidents 


Name of the place | 
Arbhanga 10 
Ghamta 1 
Chaya 9 
Hirakhali 3 
Jharkhali 1 
Kaliganga 1 
Kalir Khal 
Madoani | 
Mandirkhali 2 
Mechua 1 
Netadhobani 2 
Pathura 1 
Pirkhali 7 
Pathkhel-khola 1 
Sashimath 2 

Total 1 37 


The figures as enumerated above show that maximum number of accident took place at Chamta (10) 
and Pirkhali (7) on different occasions. It is an open secret that the forest tracts of Chamta and Pirkhali 
are the main concentration of tigers in Sundarban area of West Bengal. In spite of the fact the fishermen 


к visited these arcas quite frequently and in the process many of them lost their lives. Accounting the reason, 
v why the dangerous places like Chamta and Pirkhali have been repeatedly visited, one of the Shaidars has 
E reported that good amount of money is invested for organising a fishing party. The success of the party 


depends entirely, on the catch. When the party goes out for fishing, attention is primarily paid for catching 
as much fish as possible. For this purpose the fishermen particularly visit those places where there is rich 
fishing ground. In the selection of fishing ground they give special consideration on its potentiality and the 
question of local hazards, is not counted to that extent. Chamta and Pirkhali are the two most potential 
fishing sites. Hence the Malo fishermen repeatedly visit those arcas although they know that these are the 
те dangerous tiger infested areas. As a consequence majority of the victims lost their lives in these two 
places. 


re 2% Circumstances of victimization 


| ‘Thirtyseven victims fell to the tiger under different circumstances. Eighteen such accidents took 
ce while the fishermen were out on fishing operation. Among them eleven persons were killed when 

iey id Y operating the nets. Two were attacked while they were proceeding through the forest 
т 5 E. ра ground carrying the fishing gadgets. At the time of fixing the nets across the canal the 

took the toll of fivc lives. Two fishermen fell to tiger on different Occasions when they were busy in 
‘up dry nets which were exposed to the sun on the bank of the creck. Е 


= о шон Ше уер ey were engaged in cutting wood from the jungle. Among 
ico PAN fee collecting fire-wood and two fell to tiger in their attempt to cut 
om their fishin boat we eel propriately. Four sleeping fishermen were picked up at 

| Hon 8 boats anchored in tbe middle of the canals without allowing them алу 


sometimes also contribute something. But the major portion of the expenditure is met by the shaidar and 
thereby he incurs loss. 


Generally the shaidars of the small fishing parties give up fishing from the date of accident till the 
sradh ceremony is over. Such fishing parties take partin fishing with minimum number of participants. Loss 
of one member in the party is, therefore, very much counted. Moreover the members of the affected party 
become so much shocked and panic stricken by the tragic end of one of their colleagues that they cannot 
participate in fishing operation at least for the time being. So to regain the strength of mind and to solemnise 
the sradh ceremony of the deceased individual in a befitting manner, the shaidar suspends the fishing opera- 
tion and comes back to the village. After meeting the cost of sradh ceremony if he still possesses adequate 
cash money or if he can manage the required money from the Aratdar, he starts again with his party after 
suspending the operation for the time being. If he runs short of fund, he gives up the operation for that 
season. But the majority of the shaidars are to hire boats and sometimes nets on rental basis for a specific 
period of time. As a result the affected shaidar is bound to pay the money for the boats and nets whether he 
fully uses them or not. The partners have no responsibility in this affair. In such a situation when the 
fishing party breaks up in the earlier part of the scason without fulfilling the commitment, even the alive 
partners often fail to pay back the advance and their maintenance cost to the shaidar. Thus incurring loss 
in all fronts the affected shaidar faces serious economic crisis. 


Generally the petty shaidars can at least somehow withstand the loss of one accident at a time. Ifsuch 
accidents take place in quick succession (i.e., in the successive fishing seasons) they fail to make up the 
loss and are, therefore, forced to give up the role of shaidar. For example, Gobinda Halder gave it up after 
four such accidents in his party. Kartick Halder followed the same path after three accidents. Bijoy Halder, 
Monoranjan Halder and Sasadhar Mondal were petty shaidars. They somehow managed the loss which 
they had to incur after one accident. But for fear of meeting similar accident in future which had every 
possibility in their opinion, they gave up the role of leadership. 


Many of the shaidars at the later stage (after 1962) started organising their fishing parties with the 
financial assistance from the Aratdars of Canning. The relation between the shaidars and the Aratdars 
remains cordial and the Aratdars do not hesitate to invest money so long the fishing business of the shai- 
dars goes on smoothly. If the parties fail to supply fish regularly, the Aratdars become suspecious and they 
restrain their investment. Irregular supply of fish on the part of the fishermen and restrained investment 
of the Aratdars lead to strain relation between these two sections of the business partners. Towards the 
close of sixties, the expenditure in organising fishing parties bad increased considerably and it became 
impossible for the Malo fishermen to organise parties without the financial assistance from outside. Eut 
at the sametime tiger menace was increasing in such an alerming proportion that smooth fishing in the 
arca had become rather impossible. АП the shaidars of Malopara more or less were affected by the depre- 
dation of tiger in their fishing mission in Sundarban. Moreover the fishing ground of Sundarban was no 
longer so rich as it was about a decade back. As a result the Malo fishermen failed to supply adequate 
fish to the expectation of the Aratdars. Even they sometimes failed to maintain the regularity of this limited 
supply primarily due to tiger menace and the hostile dacoits. So the Aratdars do not show much interest 
in making investment among the Malos of Malopara any more. All these factors have forced the majo- 
rity of the Malo shaidars to give up their role. At present only three shaidars are operating. Out of the 
existing three shaidars only one maintains a big fishing party and the two remaining parties are really 
small. 


Since the middle sixties the Malo fishermen to derive advantage for fishing in Sundarban have turned 
their attention from cotton net to the net of the synthetic fibre. In comparison to the cotton net it is more 
durable and the impact of saline water is much less on it. But the disadvantage with the cotton net is that 
itis to be dried every day after fishing in saline water to lengthen its life span. Large size cotton nets used 
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the families ofthe tiger victims, 


Impact on fishing economy in general 


Since the very inception of fishing in Sundarban area by the Malos of Malopara, as many as 18 Malo 
fishermen have so far played the role of shaidar on different occasions. Among these shaidars, only three are 
leading their fishing parties at present. The role of leadership has been given up by the rest. Among them 
four of the shaidars were killed by the tiger. With their death the fishing parties organised by them ceased to 
exist. Two shaidars gave it up primarily out of fear. They were so much frightened after observing personally 
the tragic death of their partners that they took decision on the spot not to visit Sundarban arca any morc 
for fishing. They are still clinging to that decision. The rest nine shaidars gave up their role of leadership 
after incurring heavy loss. 


Primarily the loss was incurred when the partners were killed by the tiger in the fishing ground. It is 
the usual practice on the part of the shaidars to make advance payment to the partners for the maintenance 
of their families while they are away from home. He also bears the cost of food of his partners when they are 
out in fishing mission. But he gets back the advance paid earlier and the expenditure on food incurred in the 
fishing ground, from the partners only at the end of the fishing season. If a partner is killed by the tiger, it 
has become the convention on humanitarian ground not to deduct anything from his earning. The entire 
amount of his carning which he is supposed to get if he was alive, is handed over to his widow to give her 
some reiief at the outset. The shaidar, therefore, cannot recover the advance paid to the victim and the cost 
of his food. The loss thus incurred is entirely borne by him. | 


Death caused by tiger is counted as an unnatural death. Hence elaborate rituals are performed in the 
К , гуло . ， Y 1 
Sradh Ceremony’ of a victim so that his soul may rest in peace. For performing elaborate rituals in this 
тш sradh ceremony, more expenditure is incurred in comparison to the normal one. It is also the responsi- 
idar . 1 TH 1 1 1 
i of the shaidar to bear the major portion of the expenditure. Without caring for the expenditure every 
8 ort " made to perform the rituals as best as possible. The Malos believe that if the ceremony is not per- 
e to the entire satisfaction, the soul of the deceased individual may not rest in peace in the other world. 
| E Ри xe 1t may create trouble to the fishing parties in the fishing ground inthe guise of a tiger. It is, 
Dd a the з responsibility of the shaidar (and sometimes he acts by the pressure of the fellow Malo 
cl an per 7 m the sradh ceremony to the desired extent whether he possesses money or not to mect 
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ЛУ poor shaidar in this respect, the other members of the party 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Changes in the distribution pattern of income among the members of the fishing party are also 
witnessed in recent years. The Malo shaidars are frequently incurring loss in their fishing missions 
due to tiger depredation. As a result to make up the loss at least partially, certain changes have 
been brought about in the traditional distribution pattern of income. Provision has been made 
at present so that the shaidar is not to bear the entire loss. All the members of the party share a 
portion of the loss to give some relief to the shaidar. 


Tiger panic has weakened the moral of the fishermen to a great extent. The members of the 
younger generation are rather reluctant to participate in fishing in such a dangerous situation 
until they are forced by the circumstances. 


The Malos themselves selected the fishing ground of Sundarban and profitably exploited the 
region at the initial phase. But it is the tiger menace for which they themselves are now dis- 
couraging fishing in this rich fishing ground. They are, therefore, trying frantically to introduce 
a change in their economy. Among the forty-five Malo families, thirteen have already given up 
fishing profession. Among these thirteen families, four are headed by the widows. In absence of 
aged male members who were all killed by tigers, scope of fishing docs not arise in the cases of 
these families. But the members of the rest of the families (nine in number ) have taken up other 
professions to bid good-bye to fishing. Among these nine families two now mostly depend on 
agriculture. One family is depending entirely on the income ofa tailoring shop. Three individuals 
are maintaining their families primarily by playing the role of middle man in the Gosaba fish 
market. One individual is working as an assistant of a shop-keeper at Gosaba. 'T'wo persons have 
taken up service—one as ‘Muhuri’ (clerk) of the newly formed co-operative society of the 
fishermen and the other also as clerk in the local office of the Irrigation Department of the 
Government of West Bengal in temporary capacity. One is a school teacher and another indivi- 
dual is carning as carpenter. Over and above in their bid to switch over to other occupations, 
the Malos are taking keen interest in imparting education to their children. The Malo children 
both boys and girls are now regularly attending the school at Gosaba in good number. 


Impact of tiger menace is not only traced in the fishing economy of the Malos, but is also being 
reflected in sociological front. The members of the fisherman community of other places think 
seriously before arranging the marriage of their daughters with the youngmen of Malopara. 
The girls of Malopara as well, do hesitate to marry the boys of their own village particularly 
those who practise fishing in Sundarban. This avoidance tendency has been developed primarily 
due to tiger menace. 
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portion of the income of the fishing party goes to the shaidar. 


The economic condition of the existing shaidars are also not sound. They do not possess adeguate number 
of net to meet the requirement of the party. They, therefore, hire the required number 2i nets { rom else- 
where at high rate. Besides this expenditure they are to meet with so many hazards (әү dacoit, etc.) 
that major portion of their income is spent to meet up the loss they frequently incur. As a result contrary 
to the previous system of equal distribution of total income among the partners, the shaidars at present are 
charging two paisa per rupce on the total sale proceeds. The balance amount is distributed equally among 
the partners on the basis of their respective share, 


VII 
CONCLUSION 


As delineated above the impact of tiger menace among the Malos of Malopara has been reflected in 
different fronts. Some of the observations which stand out conspicuously in this respect are as follows: 


(I) Due to tiger menace many of the Malo shaidars have given up this specific role in practising their 
fishing economy. As a result number of shaidars in Malopara has been reduced to the minimum 
and the organised fishing activities of the Malo fishermen are no longer functioning in full 
force. The ordinary fishermen are now facing difficulty to enroll themselves in the fishing parties. 
They, therefore, insist the shaidar to start afresh if he refuses to undertake the suspended fishing 
mission after an accident in the fishing ground. 


(2) The shaidars of M alopara were once the prosperous fishermen. After giving up the role of shaidar 
due to tiger menace, they have now become just the ordi nary poor fishermen. Among the eleven 
ex-shaidars who are still alive, cight are participating in organised fishing as ordinary partners. 
To have сазу berth in the fishing party, they have affiliated themselves as ordinary partners 


Е with Baishnab Halder, the leading shaidar of the village under the terms and conditions 
dictated by him. Ж 


(3) In order to escape from the clutch of the üger at least in one front, the Malo fishermen are 


= making use of nylone/decron nets in place of cotton nets. Introduction of costly material for 
fear of tiger tells upon the fishing economy of the Malos. 
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SAIBANA STONE INSCRIPTION OF ЗАКА YEAR 1677 
RECORDING PLUNDER OF CALCUTTA 
BY SIRAJ-UD-DAULA 


SHYAMALKANTI CHAKRAVARTI 


ISCOVERY of a block of basalt stone measuring about 60 cm. x40 cm. with eight lines of inscriptions 
ID: old Bengali character was reported to us by Prof. Ranatosh Chakraborty of Surendranath College, 
Calcutta. The inscription was reportedly unearthed from an abandoned place now called Datterbagan and 
later deposited at the village Saibana with the temple authorities of Sri Sri Nandadulal Thakur Thakurani 
Asthan. Both Saibana and adjacent Datterbagan are situated about 9 kms. away from Barasat in the 
westerly south direction and 3 kms. south of Barasat-Barrackpore Road. We examined the inscription on the 
spot and acquired the slab for preservation in the Indian Museum, Calcutta in July, 1986. We are grateful 
to Sri Sachindranath Banerjee and the holy saint Kinkar Bhaktadas of Sri Sri Nandadulal Thakur 
Thakurani Asthan Protection Association, Saibana, district North 24-Parganas, for gifting the inscription 
to the Indian Museum. 


The inscription records erection of a dwelling house at Pakudiya after clearing the jungle in the Saka 
year 1677 corresponding to 1756 A.D. by one Chudamani Datta, son of Abhiram Datta and grandson of 
Raghunath Datta. Though the inscription is apparently a record to commemorate construction of building, 
it refers to a significant socio-political condition of Bengal between 1726 and 1756—thirty years of critical 
situations under the Bengal Nawabs, Murshid Quli Jafar Khan, Alivardi Khan and Siraj-ud-daula, when 
Chudamani Datta had to take resort to Clalcutta in search of fate and stability. He left his paternal property 
in 1132 Bengali year (=1726 А.р.) in the fear of atrocities unleashed by Nawab Jafar Khan and settled 
for the time being in Calcutta until Siraj-ud-daula plundered the city in 1162 s.s. corresponding to 1756 A.D. 


On palacographical grounds even the inscription can be dated to the middle of the 18th century A-D. 
А itas not easy to trace the evolution of any letter in the foregoing centuries, the Saibana inscription 
о ER peculiarities in the form of ku as in pakudiya and kutumba respectively in line 2 and 4 as well as 
p the ae gha’ as in Raghunath in line 1 and ‘sw’ as in Sünya in line 4. These forms were retained as archaic 
ay 7 Е other letters show simpler forms of developed Bengali letter style. We are inclined to 
2 ег 0. тасушипариг Temple inscription, Vishnupur dated 1658 др. and also to Radhakanta Temple 


loop resembles 'gha' shown in ‘А code of GENTOO LAWS or ORDINATIONS OF THE PUNDITS, | 
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The Saibana inscription is in a very good state of preservation, the characters being althrough executed 
in relief and the letters vary in size from 5 cm. to 2.5 cm. The inscription contains eight lines and is composed 
of Bengali verses known as payar. The subject matter of Saibana stone inscription is bordered with a rectangu- 
lar line of creeper and bud design inter-spaced by a few letters of obeisance (Sri Ganesah) on the top and 
date of construction ‘Sakabda 1677’ below. At the lower edge of the slab there are two significant dates 1143 
and 1148 indicating years of Bengali reckoning. Es 


The inscription can now be read as the following: (Plate 1) 


Sri Ganesah 

Raghunath Dattasuta Datta Abhiram/Var pu 
tra Ghüdamani Pakudiya dham/Nabab Japhar Khan 
duranta haila/Tar bhay Ghudamanı Datta palaila/ 
1132 sane ван kutamba chhade sunya haila gram/ 
Chidamani Kalikata karilen dham// Nabab Sira 
jadaula Kalikata lutila/ seikale Chuda 
mani gram uddharila// 1162 sane // jangal katiya 
vati karilà nirmman / Шуа арап hate rakhila dhiman// 

Sakabda 1677 3 
Bada jhad 1143 sane Baragi 1148 sane chaitre 


The English rendering of the inscription runs thus: 


(Obeisance to) the illustrious Ganesha. Chudamani, a resident of Pakudiya is the son of Abhiram 
Datta and a grandson of Raghunath Datta. Meanwhile Nawab Jafar Khan became despotic and Chudamani 
Datta had to flee in fear. In the Bengali year 1132 all his kith and kin left, making the village deserted while 
Chudamani took shelter in Calcutta. Again when Nawab Siraj-ud-daula plundered Calcutta, only then 
Chudamani regained his village. In 1162 Bengali era, he erected his house after clearing the jungle. He, 
being an intelligent man, himself executed the text (of the record) in the Saka year 1677. The great storm 
occurred in 1143 and the Bargi (Maratha invasion) took place in the month of Ghaitra of 1148 Bengali year. 


The Saibana record seems to be a very important socio-political document of the time since no lithic 
record of Murshid Quli Khan’s despotic activities, sack of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula and reference to the 
Maratha invasion have so far come down to us. This inscription happens to be the only epigraphic evidence 
in Bengali script of mid 18th Century, casting a glimpse into miseries of the common people. Further, this 
document supplements the historical data known to us from other historical and literary sources like bio- 
graphies, sanads and farmans and eye-witness accounts of the period. 


Let us now turn towards the period in question in the light of information provided by the inscription. 
Cihudamani Datta of Pakudiya village stated that it was rather impossible for him and his kinsmen to live 
there anymore because Jafar Khan turned despotic. Jafar Khan of our inscription was no other than Murshid 
Quli Jafar Khan, the famous Bengal Subahdar whose capital is still named after him as Murshidabad. 
Murshid Quli Khan was appointed Diwan of Bengal in 1700 A.D., became Naib Subahdar in 1707 and also 
Subahdar in 1717 in which post he continued till his death in 1727. The landlords and zamindars had a 
very tough time with this ruler and his tyrant revenue officials Nazir Ahmed and Sayed Reza Khan. His 
Severity in illtreating and torturing defaulting zamindars throws a shade on his otherwise bright personality. 
The Riyazu-s-Salatin (the garden of the Sultans) a history of Bengal, written by Ghulam Hussain Salim, 
records:— ‘And fear of his (Murshid Quli Khan’s) personality was so deeply impressed in the hearts of 
all, both the high and the low, that the courage of lion-hearted persons quailed in his регзепсе............ 
Week after week, they had to pass without food and drink, and at the same time, he had their suspended head: S 
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others, even the Nawab had to partake of these”. The Maratha incursions were perhaps the most cala- 
mitous events in the history of Bengal during the first half of the 18th Century. Their influence was felt, 
more or less, in every sphere of life—social, economic and political. The cottages and dwellings of the poor 
and the middle class people, living in villages, were more miserably affected than the wealthy people living 
in the metropolis. Perhaps, that was why Chudamani Datta could not help mentioning this traumatic event 
which haunted him for more than а -decade or so. We know of one Chudamani Datta, an elderly neigh- 
bour of Raja Nabakissen who lived for sometime in Shobhabazar area of Calcutta in the middle of the 18th 


century. He was often mentioned in songs and tales of old Calcutta.’ 


When stone inscription in Bengali script, revealing social history during the late mediaeval period are 
extremely rare, the present epigraphic record remains a welcome addition to our knowledge about the days 


of Nawabs of Bengal, in particular the history of the city of Calcutta. 


NOTE 


14 Corpus of Dedicatory Inscriptions from Temples of West Bengal— A. К. Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 1982, pp. 42, 83 and plate 


XXIX and also p. 106, plate L 


21:14, p. 43 and chart V. 
3Sati in Bengal Epigraphy in Journal of Varendra Research Museum, Vol. II, 1973, pp. 41-48, plate I a & b, Bangladesh— 


Shyamalkanti Chakravarti. 
^ Riazu-s-Salatin—Ghulam Hussain Salim (translated by Abdus Salam), Delhi, 1975, pp. 257, 58. 


5Bengal Nawabs— Translated by Jadunath Sarkar, Calcutta, 1952, pp. 62-64. 
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?Alivardi €? His times—K. К. Datta, Calcutta, 1963, pp. 48, 49. 
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and had their feet rubbed against stones and had them whipped; 


Е а 9 ps. (=1726 AD.) те. only one year befor 
= ШЫ н of es ا‎ as \ consequence, there was an exodus к 
= ci E E if 3 en vi i tion can be identified with either ‘Berunan Pukuriya’ or “Palpaku diya’ 
a ae ans Ж Кыл Sub-Division of North 24-Parganas (Plate 2). It is interest. 
на UM there Ne qm other places called Pakudiya in Eastern India, one in Bihar near Hazaribag, 


second near Pabna in Bangladesh and another 1n Orissa. 


downwards, to triangles off the ground 


"The record then informs us that Chudamani went to Calcutta and stayed 1528 for thirty years almost 
in an exile! Fortune favoured him when Siraj-ud-daula captured Galcutta and Chudamani could restore 
his homeland. It was in the year 1162 B.s. corresponding to 1756 A.D. We have earlier stated that this 
significant event of seizure of Calcutta by Siraj—the last independent Nawab Бела, finds its place for the 
first time in a Bengali epigraphic record. Let us now observe what Muzaffar Namah by Saran Ali, the 
book which narrates the history of Bengal and Bihar from 1722 to 1772, saysabout sack of Calcutta by Siraj- 


ud-daula: 


‘When it was reported to the Nawab that the English had built an extremely strong tower (Burj) 
and wanted to raise a fort, and also that the sons of Rajballav, with his money and property, had 
fled and taken refuge with the English............-. Siraj-ud-daula himself with his array, set out 
and by way of Krishnagar, reached Cacutta. As the English Sahibs did not think that they could 
defend the entire city, they fortified thé factory (only) and waited in readiness for war and peace. 
The men of (Siraj’s camp) bazar, who entered the town of Calcutta, engaged in plunder, took away 
lakhs of rupees worth of property and set fire to the houses. The Nawab's troops, by his order, 
invested the factory and tried to wrest 10.5 Ghulam Hussain Salim also described the attack in his 
Riyazu-s-Salatin as ‘sweeping the town of Calcutta with the broom of plunder and naming it Ali 
Nagar, Siraj-ud-daula left Raja Manikchand with a large detachment as governor of Calcutta’. 
The plunder of Calcutta was also mentioned in the Ibrat-i-Arab-i-Basr and Seirul Mutakherin.® 
Siraj attacked Calcutta on June 17 and captured it on June 21, 1756. 


We have noted earlier that the sack of Calcutta coincided with the rehabilitation of Chudamani Datta 
who, with renewed energy and aspiration, constructed his house at Pakudiya and perpetuated this event by 
laying a stone-slab on the newly erected house. It was one Bengal Nawab whose responsibility laid in oust- | 
ing Chudamani, the other’s attack of a city, brought him a new fortune. | 
1 
| 


Chudamani Datta mentions as a footnote to his inscription two memorable events of Bengal during } 
the period covered by this record. These were, nevertheless, a couple of calamities, one a natural and another | 
the human-made debacle in the days of late mediaeval Bengal. The record at first instance, refers to a great 
storm badajhad in 1143 s.s. (1737 A.D.). The worst cyclone on record in India, hit Calcutta and its adjacent 
areas on October 11 and 12, 1737 д.р. which was accompanied by a twelve-metre high tidal wave as wellas 
Rt earthquake. It took a toll of 300,000 lives and 20,000 vessels were cast away. But the greater 
ee dp PM a Ea e үл Вегаг also known аз BEMIS started pillging Bengal 
тат Коре Я = 4 ot of damage to this Stato. The term ‘Вата со 
end of the усаг 1741? writes a а и. P аа Е Airani а mule: mae 
dee es = Е ? › Ahvardi subducd all his enemies and established his absolute 

ngth and breadth of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa but destiny allowed no respite 


: to the old man.’ Raghuji Bhons т GE | 
E AL. P | ghuji B. Yonsle of Nagpur commissioned his prime minister Bhaskar Ram to the task of \ 
3 ng bengal and collecting ‘chauth from the provi i i д : д Bargis | 
1 aS but the Marathas began to pl ; province. Alivardi Khan tried his best to resist the Bargl 
ES E “Nobody came out M 9 gue villages after villages, In the Maharastra Purana, Gangaram writes Ў 
TE whether high or low m de ne Due 204 nowhere were food-articles available. All men in the army» \ 
Е > Aad to subsist on boiled plantain roots, The extremities were great; not to speak of | 
\ 
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